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It’s a fact—wherever there’s business there’s Burroughs. That means 
that many of your students will be operating Burroughs machines 
when they enter the business world. 


Take the Burroughs Calculator, for example. Counting only 24 of the 
largest users, you'll find they have bought 0,003 machines. 


Give your students all the advantages of learning their skills on the 

kind of equipment they are most likely to use on the job. More and 

more, Burroughs machines are preferred for classroom use, and for the 

same reasons they are preferred in business—simplicity of operation 
. rugged construction ... low maintenance . . . speed. 


Call the Burroughs branch office for full information. The number is 
in the yellow pages of your telephone book. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


> NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


“Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” a 68-page manual complete 

with drills and tests, is now available to public and private schools. 

One copy of the manual, providing 80 hours of practice material, 
is supplied with each Calculator purchased. Additional copies 
may be obtained at nominal cost. 

For schools offering longer courses, “Calculator Practice Drills” 
and “Advanced Addition Practice Problems’ can be obtained to 
expand courses up to 300 hours. SSSR Se | 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S ADDING MACHINES 


Burrou ths BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. E-3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 
Education”’, and latest classroom results. 
We'd like to see your full color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time’’, on 
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A Score Settled... 


Sgt. Ronald E: Rosser, U.S. Army 





Medal of Honor 

























Wie HIS BROTHER was killed in 
Korea, Sergeant Rosser re-enlisted. Several months 
later he, too, was in Korea—pinned down on a hill 
near Pongil-li by Red fire. He saw it cutting 
up the platoon. Suddenly he jumped to his feet. 
Alone, and armed only with a carbine and a gre- 
nade, he charged a Red bunker and cleaned it out. 
He dropped into a trench and dispatched five more 
enemies. Twice, under heavy fire, he returned for 
more ammunition, then renewed his attack. His 
one-man fight was furious—and short. It ended with 
13 enemy dead, the American platoon saved, and a 
score settled for Sergeant Ronald Rosser. 


? 


“When a man gets back from Korea,” says Ser- 
geant Rosser, “it does him good to see people—like 
you—investing hard-earned money in our country’s 
Bonds. Sure, Bonds are a practical way to save 
money, I know. But they also help build production 
power —to arm, equip and protect men overseas. 
And that’s proof to people like me that people like 
you really care.” 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- . 


terest, compounded semiannually when held to matur- 
ity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning —at the new rate—ior 10 more years. Today, start 


investing in U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Ssvings Plan at work, 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PAUL S. LC MAX 
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WE NEED CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A nation-wide study of the business curriculum in secondary schools is a necessity to p:ovide 
essential data for making constructive improvements to meet imperative needs of American youth 
both in the general and vocational phases of business education. The term secondary schools in 
such an investigation should be defined to include grades seven through fourteen, as has been 
done in the studies of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa 
tion.” 

There are many cogent considerations that point to the need for this extensive inquiry, in- 
cluding the increasing enrollment situation, the changing employment conditions, and the grow- 
ing urgency to improve greatly the effectiveness of secondary education for youth and adults. 

What is the changing enrollment situation? The size of the U. S. population in 1950 of ages 
12 through 20 was 19,728,000. Of the 14 and 15 age groups, 93.5 per cent were in school as of 
October, 1949; more than 67 per cent of the 16 and 17 age groups; and more than 25 per cent 
of the 18 and 19 age groups. The public and private secondary school enrollment increased from 
6,168,000 in 1951-52 to 6,263,000 in 1952-53 or 1.5 per cent. In the public and private junior 
colleges the enrollment increased from 200,087 in the fall of 1951 to 239,512 in the fall of 1952 
or 19.7 per cent. As the U. S. population climbs to a predicted 193 million people in 1975, it is 
expected that from now on we shall begin to have marked increases in the enrollments of grades 
7 through 14. 

And along with this increasing enrollment of youth, the accompanying need of adult education 
likewise should be kept in mind. As of April, 1947, about 1 of every 8 persons 25 years of 
age and over in this country had completed 1 or more years of college work; about 1 of every 3 
persons had attained high school graduation; and about 1 of every 2 persons “had finished or 
gone beyond first year of high school.” 

What is the changing employment situation? The employment for January, 1953, was 60; 
524,000 persons. It is anticipated that by 1975 the number of employed people may be nearly 80, 
000,000. At the present time 1 out of every 8 wage earners is a clerical worker. In 1930 the 
situation was 1 out of every 12. “Underlying this growth has been the increasing complexity of 
business and government organization. The introduction of additional labor-saving business ma- 
chines and of more efficient procedures, induced by the growing burden of clerical costs, may 
affect the future trends in this field, particularly in routine bookkeeping and clerical jobs.’? A 
similar change has been taking place in the distributive occupations, but in a higher degree. In 
1950 it was estimated that about one-third of all workers were employed in distributive occupa 
tions. 

What is the public secondary school enrollment situation in business subjects for grades / 
through 12 on a nation-wide basis? B. Frank Kyker of the U. S. Office of Education reports: 
‘Business education is not only one of the largest specialized phases of education in the public 
secondary schools, it is the largest... . The enrollment of 3,186,207 in business education in the 
full-day program in public secondary schools (1948-49) is larger than the total enrollment of 
3,094,646 in all federally-aided vocational classes for the same year. This total enrollment of 


3,094,646 includes the full-day program, part-time classes, and evening extension classes.” 


1 Educational Policies Commission, ‘Education for All American Youth.” Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1952. Cost $2.00. . 
_? United States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 998, “‘Occupational Outlook Handbook,” p. 131. Washington 25, D. C:: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. Cost $3.00. 


(Continued on next page) 
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TION 





There is presented below the business subject enroll- 
ment for the United States for grades 7 through 12 in 
the school vear 1948-49.° 


BUSINESS SUBJECT ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, SCHOOL YEAR, 1948-49 




















Subject Enrollment 
I. Office Training Subjects 

ERROWIIURE JV osicac diese ane 904,032 
| eager eee 303,303 

Me soos Sasso 8,060 1,215,395 
Bookeenine Tics seek eens 398,081 
|) ee eee 69,637 

1h Gi PA ae, ee 4,201 471,919 
SHOHUNANG les 2s oo sikwles 290,280 

Me stihl tants 0: 128,851 419,131 

(OIMGE UE FACHICE 6 <Ssisbbes 108,201 

Cooperative Office Training 21,452 2,236,098 


Il. Merchandising Subjects (Distributive Education) 
SGICSHNANSHIP  o.ancscudecss 50,475 
PRRIATIEERE Dc 001s so Srecsiatsiaysissio/s 28,170 
Cooperative Store Training 16,016 
PAVCEUISIN S55 cceakie essa. 6,208 100,869 
III. General Business or Social Business Subjects 
General Business .......... 279,577 
HEORSIMOTITTIOS) 5515-4 < scans a 5-0lS%s 254,770 
PSUEINCSS SLAW. och sa oes 130,585 
Economic Geography ...... 90,045 
Consumer Economics ...... 38,872 793,849 
IV. Related “Fundamentals” of General Education 
3usiness Arithmetic ....... 249,690 
Business English ......... 55,620 305,310 





Total 3,436,126 * 








When one studies the above data, numerous ques- 
tions come to mind, such as: 

1. To what extent and for what reasons are only 
bookkeeping I and shorthand I offered in a great many 


‘Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, “Offerings and Enroll- 
ments in High-School Subjects,’ pp. 32 and 37-8. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government i 1951. 
ost 30 cents. 

‘This total differs from that of Kyker’s because of a difference in the 
subjects that are listed. 


Printing Office, 


secondary schools? How well do these one-year sub- 
jects serve the student needs for both general and voca- 
tional uses? 

2. In view of the well-known heavy enrollment loss 
from the first year to the second year of bookkeeping 
and shorthand courses, what needs to be done to pro- 
vide suitable guidance programs ? 

3. When the preponderance of general clerical work 
in office employment, including the office machine situ- 
ation, is considered, what must be done to bring about 
a much more extensive provision of office practice 
courses and work-study experiences? 

4, When it is well-known that a large percentage of 
secondary school graduates and drop-outs enter distribu- 
tive occupations, why is there such inadequate provision 
made for this kind of vocational education? How well 
and how extensively have the federally-aided programs 
in distributive education among the various states and 
territories actually met student and employment needs? 

5. As it is widely recognized as very desirable to in- 
clude in the business curriculum a core of general busi- 
ness or social business subject matter to provide an es- 
sential of sound civic education, what steps should be 
taken to insure substantial improvement in this area of 
business education ? 

This is a kind of nation-wide study of business edu- 
cation that the U. S. Office of Education should under- 
take in fulfillment of a requirement of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Let us hope that that Office will soon discharge 
this legal obligation. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging to know that the Ad- 
ministrators Division of the United Business Education 
Association has established a Study Commission on Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum. It would be a noteworthy 
professional development if other leading organizations 
of business education would join with the Administrators 
Division to plan, finance, and carry out this urgently 
needed investigation. There is now a Joint Committee 
on Federal Relations in Business Education in which 
several associations are cooperating. Why not a Joint 
Committee on Curriculum Improvement in Business 
Education ? 





Blood Saves Liwas 


Back up your fighting men by sharing 
Your Life-Giving Blood with them. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


FREDERICK G, NIC!:OLs 
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PERSONALITY Much is being written on this subject. And rightly so. There is no more important one ‘ni the 
field of vocational business training. ‘Office workers seldom lose their jobs because of lick oj 
vocational skills, but rather because of inability to get along with others and the lack of d: pend- 
ability on the job,” says one writer.!. This is a bit strong as to job separations for lack o/ skill 
Except in boom times a great many lose their jobs for lack of productive skill. Besides, “l ck oj 
dependability on the job” may result from lack of skill as often as from lack of good personal traits, 
But there can be no doubt about the need for personality development. 

My answer to the question, “Can We Teach Personality Traits?’”’, is an emphatic no; at least not 
effectively. I am not quibbling over terms either. Teaching personality traits implies that a course 
of the conventional character can be made to produce good personal traits. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Yes, by all means, a basic course, but one that lays the foundation for the daily 
practice of good behavior in all school and outside relationships every day throughout the training 
period. It is the development of good traits, not the teaching of or about them, that is necessary. And 
only through continuous thoughtful and guided practice can the former be accomplished. 

I hasten to say that Mrs. Starkey (Akron, Ohio), the author of the article referred to, seems to 
have answered her question not as I feared she had, but more as I would answer it. She evidently 
believes in practice for development of good traits. I recommend her article for study. 

“Provide the situation and the right environment for growth and with maturity the desirable traits 
will come from within” says the article. Good, except that we need not wait for “maturity” for 
“desirable traits (to) come from within.” These traits must come now to a degree; at least be 
definitely sprouted if not fully developed. 

The article goes on to say that “classroom teaching is at best an artificial situation,” presumably 
not suited to the development of good traits. I agree that the situation quite generally is as it is 
described, but not “at (its) best.” I have seen classroom situations where real life relationships were 
being duplicated in ways that set the stage for personality development. But that is another story 
Perhaps later I may pursue this subject further. Just now I merely want to say that classroom and 
school situations in general may be made wholly adequate to the purposes of personality development. 

Having brushed off the daily classroom situation as unsuited to her purposes, Mrs. Starkey pro- 
ceeds to set up what she calls ‘“‘real situations” for use in developing good traits. What are they: 
Here are some of them: club treasurer; school clerical work; cashiering in cafeteria; ticket sales; 
“and so forth.’’ Now I have no quarrel with these “situations.” What is described is one kind of 
“cooperative” training, probably the best short of actual paid service on a real job. It has been advo- 
cated and practiced lo these many years, not for personality development, but as supplementary prac- 
tical vocational skill job training. I am all for it, but not as a substitute for actual paid office job 
training. The school atmosphere still prevails in the principal’s office, in the cafeteria cashier's 
cage, in the school paper office and in the student association office. 

The point I want to make is that the classroom situation should not be an “artificial’’ one as far 
as personality development is concerned, and need not be if the teacher does not treat it as such. 

Initiative? Why not teach students to find something to do when an assigned task is done, and 
expect them to do just that? 

Courtesy? Why not hold every student to a high standard of courtesy in his classroom intercourse 
with teacher and fellow students ? 

Dependability? Why not expect and insist that jobs agreed upon (not merely assigned) for 
completion at a given time shall be done on time? 

Industry? Why not expect students to work industriously ? 

Promptness? Why not expect that due dates for work to be completed be met, or failure to meet 
them explained ? 

In short, why not run your classroom jobs just as the recommended outside school jobs are run 
—efficiently, as an aid to personality development? Unless you do just that how can you expect your 
students to come through dependably when they are assigned club, lunchroom, school office, and other 
such jobs? These jobs cannot be undertaken profitably for either side involved until some preliminary 


7 1*Can We Teach Personality Traits?’’ Balance Sheet, November, 1952. 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Now your children can learn math with the same ease 
and fun that an experimental class did—two years ago— 
at internationally famous Hunter College Elementary 
School. 


In these experiments, Hunter teachers set out to dis- 
cover whether arithmetic—always a bogeyman to chil- 
dren—couldn’t be made popular. They gave the young- 
sters problems... let them check their pencil-and-paper 
answers for multiplication, addition, subtraction, and 
division on calculating machines. 


Fully 24 of the children showed a marked improvement 
in arithmetic. For this method combined, ideally, the 
teaching of arithmetic with the mechanical “fun” of 
the Monroe Educator —a simple, durable calculator. It 
made arithmetic less abstract, far easier to grasp. 


Improvement is apparent in both slow and fast learn- 
ers. And the unique Monroe Educator method ties in so 
ideally with “Teaching by Manipulation,” “Teaching 


MONROE 


CALCULATING * ADDING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


New Method 
Makes Arithmetic 


EASY TO TEACH 
FUN TO LEARN 


Calculators will have 
your children thriving 
on Math! 


Inexpensive Monroe 
Technique costs 
only 5¢ a day! 


by Doing,” that teachers actually call it the “Mechanical 
Scratchpad.” 


You can own this Monroe for just 5¢ a day. Ask your 
nearest Monroe representative to tell you how other 
schools, other teachers have used Monroe’s unique Edu- 
cator Method to make their teaching job easier —and at 
this surprisingly low cost, too. Or write to The Educa- 
tional Director, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


No obligation, naturally. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Esther Lefler 


Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 





“All has not been rosy in the operation of the placement program, but the dis- 
advantages are so outnumbered by the satisfactions, the advantages, and the co- 
operation of the employer and the employee that it is worth being a scheduled 


part of our school program and a department enterprise." 





HE cooperative placement pro- 

gram at Lincoln (Nebraska) High 
School is the outgrowth of a panel 
discussion before the local chapter of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation in December, 1951. It was 
felt the schools had a product to sell, 
and the businesses of our city would 
profit by “buying our commodity.” 


Scheduling Placement 

We have been operating this on- 
the-job training program two semes- 
ters. Only senior students majoring 
in the business department can par- 
ticipate in the program, during their 
final semester in school. The pro- 
gram is entirely voluntary on the part 
of the student. 

Students are urged to anticipate, at 
the time of their registration during 
the first semester of their senior year, 
whether they will want to go on place- 
ment the second semester of their 
senior year. For those who do, the 
daily program of classes does not 
need to be rearranged. There are 
those who cannot decide, so it is 
necessary to make some adjustments 
in class scheduling at the time of 
placement. Wherever possible pro- 
gram changes are avoided so that the 
pupil’s classes in non-commercial 
subjects are not disturbed. 

Students on placement are given 
ten hours credit toward graduation, 
and are paid the regular hourly wage 
for the job, even though it is a part 
of their schooling. 

The hours on placement are con- 
trolled wholly by the employing firm. 
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Usually, the period is for a full after- 
noon of work, from one until five 
o’clock, and Saturday forenoon, if 
the employing firm maintains Satur- 
day office hours. Morning place- 
ment of students is attempted only in 
rare instances. 

Students participating in the on- 
the-job-training program em- 
ployed with the understanding that 
the job will be permanent after grad- 
uation. 
been true. 

The salary has been seventy-five 


are 


In every instance, this has 


cents to ninety-six cents an hour as 
Frequently, stu- 
dents have received one or more in- 


a beginning wage. 


creases between the time of employ- 
ment and graduation, when full-time 
employment begins. 


Areas of Employment 

First Year 
During the 
1951, our first try at a placement 
program, we had fifty-eight students 
with seventeen different 
firms 


second semester of 


on jobs, 
tvpes of firms. These con- 
sisted of both large and small busi- 
nesses, from one employee to hun- 
dreds of employees. 
It is interesting to review the types 
of businesses serviced, during the 
first year of our program: 
1—Our biggest employing agency 
was in the insurance field. Five 
different companies were repre- 
sented. 

2—The second field was the depart- 
ment stores, the telephone com- 
pany, the Veteran’s Affairs Of- 


fice, offices in the State Capitol 
building, and doctors’ offices. 
3—The third and smallest employing 
group is the Welfare Society, 
printing, piano, baking, lumber, 
teachers’ agency, the Chamber of 
Commerce, kodak, loan agency, 
and newspaper. 


Second Year 

In the second year of our program, 
we serviced only six companies which 
used students during the first year 
of the Seventeen nev 


companies were added. 


program. 
Among the 
additional types of businesses served 
were: Title program 
radio service, 
legal, natural gas, loan agencies, farm 


abstracting, 
3oard of Education, 


machinery, saving companies, frigil 
service, finance agency, a_ news 
agency, and a ten-cent store. 

It is interesting to note, again, that 
our biggest employing agency was the 
insurance companies. 

In Lincoln High 
this placement program was. tried, 
there are three business majors— 
stenographic, bookkeeping, and ma 


School, where 


chines. Therefore, job calls can be 
filled for stenographers, — typists 
clerk-typists, bookkeepers, — generd 


office help, filing clerks, calculating 

machine operators, dictating machine 

operators, receptionists, and dupl 
cating machine operators. 
Is It Worth It? 

Yes, we feel that the placemet! 
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program is worth it to the teacher ! 
charge of the program, to the studen! 
on the job, and to the employing firm. 
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To the Teacher 


The teacher must become familiar 
yith the various areas of businesses 
in the community. That teacher 
must visit these various businesses, 
i) make sure the employing firm is a 
slace she would like to work herself 
that will be the criterion for the 
tudent being placed in that job). 
The teacher must be aware of work- 
ing conditions, of salaries, of the pos- 
bilities of advancement both in po- 
ition and in salary. 

The instructor must be alert to 
any changing conditions in the com- 
munity. I refer to the electric type- 
writer that is replacing the machine 
with which most of us are acquaint- 
ed, the use of the dictating machine 
in place of the shorthand writer, the 
increased use of various types of 
calculators. Most of this equipment 
is electrical. 

We 
chine 
many 


are definitely entering a ma- 
age in office procedure and 
commercial teachers not 
aware how fast the process is devel- 
oping. School administrators are 
sow to recognize the impetus of the 
machine age in office procedures. It, 
therefore, is the duty of the in- 
tructor of the placement program to 
know what changes are taking place 
in the offices and to inform admin- 
istrators, so that the necessary equip- 
ment may be had for instructional 
purposes in the training program of 
a well organized business education 
department in today’s high school. 
This must be a prime requisite, if pu- 
pils are to fill adequately the job calls 
coming from the community, which 
the high school serves. 


are 


The placement instructor should 
have all students on the job in a 
special related placement class the 
period before the student goes to the 
job. This gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to help each student with 
any particular problem encountered 
on the job. For example, a student 
never having worked, may not know 
about deductions. This before-work- 
(lass gives an opportunity to go into 
every detail of the deduction matter, 
i, social security, fringe benefits 





cher in 
student 


1g firm. 


ATION 


(insurance, sickness, accident, retire- 
ment fund, etc.) These potential 
full-time employees must be encour- 
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aged to accept this period as a “clear- 
ing house” period, where they can 
bring their problems and get help, 
without seeming to be so naive about 
business before those, whom they 
consider brighter than they, because 
they have worked longer and know 
the “ropes” better. 


To the Student 

The student benefits from an on- 
the-job training program from the 
standpoint that the school training 
may be correlated with the actual of- 
fice techniques and procedures. 

It is very difficult for a classroom 
to maintain actual office routines. The 
job training helps to use the class- 
room techniques. 

Most classrooms are not equipped 
for instructing the procedures for 
receptionist work, handling incoming 
and outgoing mail, the duties of an 
office messenger, answering _ tele- 
phones, to mention only a few. 

With study and discussion of these 
office techniques, the on-the-job stu- 
dent can easily correlate teaching 
with actual office routines. 

The same techniques can apply to 


the stenographic student. Letter 
forms, punctuation, correct  spell- 
ing, paragraphing, correction of 


faulty grammar, discussed in class, 
can be applied on the job by the stu- 
dent much more readily. 

The student on the job is inclined 
to “grow up” and take more seriously 
the hints offered in the classroom in- 
struction and discussion periods. She 
takes the job more seriously, because 
she is receiving pay for the work. 

Whoever asked “If you were actu- 
ally paid $10 a day while in school, 
would you do a better job than you 
are now doing?” certainly had some- 
thing. It has been my experience 
that the minute the student is placed 
on a job, the student becomes more 
serious in the school work and im- 
proves, both in calibre of work done 
and in speed with which assignments 
are completed. 


To the Employer 


The employer benefits from the 
on-the-job program, because he can 
train the inexperienced employee in 
his own way. That is, he does not 


have to undo what the employee has 
learned on another job. 

The employer must realize at the 
outset that the new employee is an 
inexperienced teenager, and that a 
lengthy training program must, of 
necessity, be inaugurated. He also 
must realize the new employee is 
most willing and most anxious to 
learn and become an efficient worker, 
but he cannot learn much more than 
one operation at a time. Students 
realize that business has an invest- 
ment in him as soon as the student is 
placed and is sincere in the attempt 
to give valuable and conscientious 
effort in return. 

Frequently, employers make the 
mistake of telling the new employee 
the whole job, instead of outlining 
the job, step by step, and permitting 
the student to grasp and really be- 
come proficient in each step, before 
proceeding to the next. 

The employer is enabled to ease 
his tension of lack of help by secur- 
ing the part-time employee. Fre- 
quently, in Lincoln, the employer is 
unable to find office employees, clerks, 
typists, stenographers, receptionists, 
and others, because the experienced 
or semi-experienced employee does 
not like the salary schedule, the 
hours, or some other factor. The 
part-time student-employee helps to 
eliminate many of these factors. Stu- 
dents realize that experience is what 
they must have before they can hope 
for big salaries, short hours, vacation 
privileges, ete. 

In this training program, employ- 
ers have set the wage scale, not the 
school, and in all cases, no student 
has started for less than seventy-five 
cents an hour. 

My experience has been one of 
complete satisfaction with the em- 
ployer and the personnel directors 
of the various businesses where stu- 
dents are working. 

All has not been rosy in the opera- 
tion of the placement program, but 
the heartaches and the disadvantages 
are so outnumbered by the satisfac- 
tion, the advantages and the coopera- 
tion of the employer and the em- 
ployee that it is worth being a sched- 
uled part of our school program and 
a department enterprise. 
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The Instructor Working in the Program 

I should like to enumerate some of 
the things we have encountered in 
our program, at school and on the 
job. 

In the first place, the instructor, 
handling the placement program, 
should be given adequate time to do 
a thorough piece of work. It is my 
privilege and good fortune to have a 
full half day to administer the pro- 
gram in our school. 


The first semester I interview all 
commercial major  students—(1) 
meeting and becoming acquainted 
with them, (2) discussing their pro- 
gram, as related to their choice of 
employment the second semester, (3) 
visiting with them about their family 
background, (4) noting any job ex- 
periences they may have had, (5) 
making any suggestions to them, 
which I feel they need in light of 
their second semester registration and 
the actual time of job placement, 
which may come to light in our vari- 
ous interviews. 

During the first semester, I visit 
the offices, where we have placed stu- 
dents the previous semester. I find 
out from the employer how the em- 
ployee has developed since the period 
of full-time employment began. 

By questionnaire to the student, I 
find out about the employer, the 
working conditions, the hours, the 
pay increases granted after full-time 
employment begins, and any other 
facts, which the student may wish 
to give. 

Of course, before a student is al- 
lowed to go on a job during his part- 
time program, I have visited all of- 
fices not familiar to me and so I 
know the working conditions before 
I place a student in that office. 

We have found employers most 
happy to cooperate with us in our 
program. They have been coopera- 
tive and sympathetic with the stu- 
dent-employee in the matter of “days 
off” for senior school activities. You 
know how many there are—senior 
picnic, senior award assembly, etc. 
We have found when students actu- 
ally wanted to attend a school func- 
tion, employers were willing to per- 
mit them to do so and usually with- 
out penalty of pay reduction. 
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Employers have been very consid- 
erate and encouraging to the students, 
who, after three months of work, 
wish to enroll in our State University 
for a year of advanced work, though 
not wishing to graduate from the 
University. We have been very 
happy that employers have been able 
to retain some of these students on a 
part-time basis while continuing their 
education. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
been cooperative in sponsoring the 
placement program. It has pub- 
lished in its official house organ an 
article on our program, so that all 
businesses may become aware that 
such a program does exist in one of 
the local high schools. The National 
Office Management Association has 
been extremely helpful in supporting 
the program. 

It can be seen, by recalling the fig- 
ures at the beginning of the article, 
that we serviced thirty-three com- 
panies in the second year—seven- 
teen of them were different from 
companies serviced in the first year 
of the program. So by word of 
mouth, and otherwise, the program 
has “caught on.” 

For the most part, students have 
been sincere and cooperative. They 
have taken their jobs seriously and 
are making good, both on the part- 
time job and after full-time employ- 
ment begins. 

Parents have been the cause of 
some of our on-the-job problems. 
The age-old cry that the child is still 
a child—even if he is old enough to 
go to work. We had some difficulty 
in the summer with parents calling 
the employer to arrange for a vaca- 
tion period for the student-employee, 
in spite of the fact that the student 
fully understood that he would not 
be entitled to a paid vacation for at 
least one year following full-time em- 
ployment. Excuses offered were 
(1) child not old enough to leave 
alone while the family vacationed, 
(though old enough to work), (2) 
that parents had arranged their va- 
cation and they wanted the child to 
go along, (3) that the vacation was 
a promised graduation gift. When 
we know of such arrangements ahead 
of time, we do not place such a stu- 
dent on a job. 


In cases where this interi rence 
of parents existed, the student los 
the job or the employer deducted pay 
from the employee. 

In the semesters we have hail this 
program in operation, only one girl 
was taken off the job and placed in 


classes full time. She did noi have 
the interest in her work—thougii she 
was well qualified to do the work te- 
quired. 

In this period, only one employer 
has failed to carry out his part of the 
agreement. The employer _ inter- 
viewed the boy, hired him, and indi- 
cated the day upon which the student 
was to report for work, but before 
the appointed time, the employer 
called asking that the lad not report 
until he notified him to do so. He 
failed to notify the boy or me. 

I would not be fair to the total 
school program and class scheduling, 
if I did not say something about the 
pitfalls encountered by such a work 
program. 

Social studies classes, English 
classes, and others in high school 
suffer from such a program, because, 
when a pupil’s schedule is rearranged 
to free him for an afternoon of work, 
it will be the commercial classes that 
will be dropped from the class sched- 
ule of the student, and some sections 
of non-commercial classes will in- 
crease in enrollment, as an attempt 1s 
made to fit the student’s classes intoa 
morning program at school. There 
seems to be no way to avoid this at 
the outset of your program. We 
shall be experimenting again to see 
if we cannot perfect our program, 
and especially with this class load in 
mind. The teachers in our school 
have been most cooperative and very 
sympathetic with our program, in our 
attempt to fit students into a pro 
gram of work and school. 

There are three senior high schools 
in Lincoln, two of which are smaller 
than Lincoln High School. Our 
school was selected to carry on this 
placement experiment. It is hoped 
that it will be extended to the other 
two high schools soon. 

All of us—teachers, administra 
tors, pupils, and employers—are 
happy and thoroughly satisfied with 
our on-the-job training program 4 
Lincoln High School. 
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OME teachers have delegated cer- 
tain traditional prerogatives of 
remedial instruction to their students 
with great success. Ina broad sense, 
a medical analogy illustrates this 
method of error elimination. 

The student subjects his typewrit- 
ing technique to close personal ob- 
servation at frequent intervals. He 
then attempts a personal diagnosis of 
the errors observed in his typescript 
or in his technique. At this point, 
student-teacher consultation takes 
place. The teacher encourages the 
student to prescribe the remedy to 
diminate the cause of the error. 
Even if the student’s first attempts 
are roundabout and ineffective, he 
will gain insight into the problem 
and then the student and teacher can 
work out the remedy jointly. 

This method does impress the stu- 
dent with his responsibility in the 
learning task. It encourages him to 
use his mind as well as his fingers. 
Teachers sometimes forget that skill 
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TYPEWRITING 


PART Il 


John L. Rowe 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 


1 of this article discussed methods of error analysis, identified general 
types of errors and discussed common remedial practices. Part Il suggests 
many ways in which the "teacher-student combined attack on errors" can be 
improved. In the May issue, Dr. Rowe will correlate individual differences with 
the remedial aspects of teaching typewriting. 


REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION 


IN 


learning involves the whole organism. 

This method also has an important 
advantage over the methods of assert- 
ive pedagogy in that it provides for 
individual differences, a most impor- 
tant factor in error analysis and 
Very few students have 
Many of these 


elimination. 
identical difficulties. 
difficulties are obviously physical or 
psychological, and standard remedial 
practices may be employed success- 
fully. But there are also many subtle 
differences in difficulties which must 
be carefully analyzed and which de- 
mand individual remedial instruction. 

This method of error analysis and 
elimination does not lessen the need 
for positive instruction and demon- 
stration, rather it increases it because 
the student becomes more dependent 
upon it as the mark of efficient type- 
writing by which he can set his own 
learning sight. 

The teacher, of course, remains the 
best judge as to the type of remedial 
drill to use and the number of times 





"The student subjects his typewriting technique to close personal observation 


at frequent intervals." 


the student is to practice it. Well- 
constructed drills must be assigned 
to overcome the particular error, and 
purposeful repetition is required if 
these drills are to be effective. In 
selecting drills for this purpose, the 
teacher should remember that reme- 
dial practice should attack each error 
on the exact level of skill upon which 
it is made—it must be specific and 
natural. To use our example of stu- 
dent difficulty in controlling the com- 
bination br again, the typing of the 
words in which this combination oc- 
curs—as many words as possible—is 
natural and specific. Whereas, to 
have the student practice a drill such 
as fb fr br fb fr br at this stage of 
his learning progress is neither na- 
tural nor specific; it is definitely a 
waste of time. 

In the early learning stages, time 
is an important factor in remedial 
instruction. Remedial drill should 
follow immediately upon recognition 
of faulty technique, rather than be- 
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ing set up in an artificial situation. 

The student is prone to make an 
adjustment to faulty practices in 
technique, which temporarily enables 
him to overcome difficulties and pro- 
duce perfect copy. It is the respon- 
sibility of the teacher to encourage 
the student to diagnose the difficulty 
and to eliminate it at once. The stu- 
dent must not be permitted to de- 
velop these “adjustments” into habits 
which inhibit his basic typewriting 
skill. 

It is true that most teachers can 
give very little time to personal reme- 
dial instruction without jeopardizing 
the progress of the class as a whole. 
Therefore, it is important that the 
student learn to analyze his own er- 
rors, discover the remedies for his 
difficulties, and drill purposefully to 
improve his skill—under the guid- 
ance and direction of the teacher. 

The cooperative teacher-student 
effort appears the most feasible plan 
for remedial work. The error prob- 
lem in any skill must be met with in- 
telligent evaluation, industry, and pa- 
tience. There is no panacea for learn- 
ing difficulties and individual defi- 
ciencies in typewriting. 

Reasons for Errors 

Before going into the details of 
Specific causes of errors, most of 
which are endemic to the learning of 
the typewriting skill, let us examine 
briefly a few general causes of er- 
rors, which are sometimes  over- 
looked. 

Very few teachers recognize that 
they themselves may be the cause of 
many errors. It is a disturbing ad- 
mission for a teacher to make; yet 
upon reflection all teachers will recog- 
nize the fact that this may well be the 
case in any learning situation—not 
just in typewriting classrooms. 

For example, many errors may be 
traced to poor directions on the part 
of the teacher, although it is true that 
some students are handicapped by an 
inability to follow directions, no mat- 
ter how explicit. Nevertheless, it is 
very important that the teacher plan 
his directions carefully. These di- 
rections must be simple, clear, and 
repeated frequently. Repetition of 
directions need not be monotonous. 

The inventive teacher will think of 
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new and interesting ways of saying 
the same thing he has said many 
times before. In fact, he must do so 
if he is to retain his own enthusiasm, 
to say nothing of his equilibrium. 

This repetition will provide the 
necessary directions to those students 
who were absent on the day certain 
directions were given on manipulative 
controls or whatever it may be. The 
teacher has a definite responsibility to 
“set across” to every student in his 
class. In short, clearly understood 
directions prevent the occurrence of 
many typewriting errors. Clearly 
defined objectives are obtained more 
easily. 

Motivation is solely a teacher re- 
sponsibility. The teacher who sub- 
stitutes pressure for motivation is, 
indeed, the cause of many errors. 
The teacher should inspire, encour- 
age, rally his students, but he should 
not drive them or expect that they 
will show any improvement undet 
pressure. Teachers are sometimes 
the cause of tension in their classes, 
tension which every typist recognizes 
as a major “gremlin” in his perform- 
ance, 

Teachers who insist on perfect 
copy, who are severe about errors, 
who hover like eagles over their stu- 
dents’ shoulders, who fail to recog- 
nize that the slightest improvement is 
cause of great joy (from the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint, at least!) inhibit the 
progress of their students by creating 
the kind of atmosphere in which er- 
rors are likely to occur. The teacher 
should strive to create and maintain 
that calculated rapport which elimi- 
nates nervousness, builds confidence, 
and, at the same time, provides for 
good order. 

The teacher should be on guard to 
insure that his own personality con- 
tributes to his teaching task: the de- 
velopment of typewriting skill. If 
the teacher is sympathetic, he can 
often overcome—or at least diminish 
—the personal psychological disturb- 
ances which cause errors and poor 
response on the part of the student. 
Again, let us repeat that the whole 
organism types. The teacher must 
deal with the student as a personality, 
not merely as “ten fingers and a pair 
of eyes.” If a teacher fails to do this, 
he may intensify the emotional blocks 


which inhibit skill development. 
the 


Psychologically, teach er— 
through his enthusiasm, his att: ‘ude, 
and his general personality—cai go 
a long way in encouraging the stu- 
dent; he can develop in his stu:‘ents 
the correct mind-set so that the stu- 
dent really wants to correct his er- 
rors and to improve in every way 
possible. It has become trite, but it 
is still true: enthusiasm is contagious, 

There is also a very innocent way 
in which a teacher can cause ‘many 
errors and that is by talking about 
them too much. The more the teach- 
er talks about errors, the more the 
student thinks about errors, and 
thinking about them, he is more likely 
to make them. It is characteristic of 
errors that they tend to multiply as 
soon as the student becomes con- 
scious of making too many of them. 
The teacher should not let errors oc- 
cupy a position of undeserved im- 
portance in what he has to say about 
typewriting. 

On the positive side of the picture, 
teachers should meet the chailenge of 
individual typewriting difficulties in 
their s{utents by all means at their 
commana. Here the teacher’s in- 
ventiveness should come into opera- 
tion. For instance, letting a student 
use a different textbook will some- 
times work wonders as a remedial de- 
vice. Also, the use of an electric 
typewriter for remedial purposes 
(where this is possible) has achieved 
effective results in some cases. 

Resourcefulness (which is so im- 
portant in the business world) should 
be practiced in the typewriting class- 
rooms. Many errors are due to lack 
of concentration. Proper concentra- 
tion can be developed by dictating to 
the student at his typewriter or by 
having him type a passage in a for- 
eign language. If a teacher exercises 
his ingenuity (and his patience) he 
will find ways to develop typewriting 
skill in the slowest student. It is a 
teacher-failure if one student leaves 
the class at the end of the year or 
term with a defeatist attitude toward 
typewriting. 

Teachers, then, should analyze 
their own teaching procedures as well 
as the papers of their students when 
they look for causes of errors. 
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CASE STUDIES IN 
BEGINNING SHORTHAND 


Bruce C. Shank 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 





ing.” 


"The demand for competent clerical 
workers is acute. Teachers must be alert 
to their responsibility for proper train- 
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hand to a class of eager young 
people can be, and should be, an ex- 
hilarating experience. It should be a 
tremendous challenge to both the stu- 
dent and the teacher, especially the 
latter, for the ability of an instructor 
will to a large extent account for the 
success or failure of the individuals 
within the group. 

Young people enroll in a course of 
beginning shorthand for various rea- 
sons: personal use, vocational use, to 
meet a major requirement, or to fill 
elective credits for graduation. In 
any event, they have one common 
conviction—their instructor — will 
transfer to them skill and knowledge. 
Many teachers are fulfilling this 
trust as is evidenced by the many 
outstanding stenographers that our 
schools graduate each year. On the 
other hand, many teachers fail in 
their response to this obligation—not 
so much by their own lack of short- 
hand skill as by what they unknow- 
ingly believe to be good teaching. 

Somewhere teacher training pro- 
grams for business education seem to 
lack proper instruction in the teach- 
ing methods for shorthand. Insofar 
as the prospective teacher is con- 
cerned, this situation may be reme- 
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died by teacher-training institutions. 
The in-service teacher must take the 
initiative for further training ; the op- 
portunities are available. 

Several approaches have been ad- 
vocated for instructing trainees in 
Gregg Shorthand. The two most 
commonly used are those known as 
the Functional Method and the Tra- 
ditional (Manual) Method. All 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand are fun- 
damentally familiar with these ap- 
proaches. An excellent discussion 
pertaining to their advantages and 
disadvantages is presented in a re- 
cent book by Marion M. Lamb.’ 
End results obtained by using either 
method are comparable. 

Deviations from the teaching pro- 
cedures advised for either of the 
foregoing approaches should be a 
matter of concern. No two teachers 
will conduct study in exactly the 
same manner; it is not desired that 
teachers become automatons. How- 
ever, it is recommended that teach- 
ers of beginning shorthand follow 
basic patterns in order to obtain the 
most satisfactory results for the ef- 
fort put forth. 


1 Lamb, Marion M., Your First Year of Teach- 
ing Shorthand and Transcription (Cincinnati: 
— Publishing Company, 1950), pp. 
12-95. 
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Examples of Instruction 

Apparently teachers differ consid- 
erably as to what should be consid- 
ered correct procedures to use when 
following the Functional Method of 
instruction. At least an examination 
of some of the following cases con- 
cerning students enrolled in an ad- 
vanced class of shorthand would lead 
one to that conclusion. 


Student A. Her teacher gave no 
connected-matter dictation during the 
beginning year; she saved that deli- 
cious plum for the advanced class. 

Student B. Dictation in a begin- 
ning class was limited to word lists. 
Since no advanced class in shorthand 
was offered in this school, Student 
B was automatically deprived of any 
connected-matter dictation. 


Student C. This student was un- 
fortunate enough to have an instruct- 
or interested only in “speedsters” 
who could take dictation at 80 words 
a minute or faster. Student C’s 
teacher neglected to give instruction 
to those who were able to write at 
slower speeds. Apparently this 
teacher had forgotten a time-worn 
but sound adage, “Some success for 


all each day.” 
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Student D. A valuable asset for 
learning to write shorthand at a high 
speed is the ability to read shorthand 
plates very rapidly. Student D 
should have been able to read like an 
expert for reading from shorthand 
plates occupied an entire semester. 
There was no writing of shorthand 
until the second semester. “Learn 
to do by doing,” is a fine philosophy, 
but practice can be given concurrent- 
ly in more than one learning proce- 
dure. 


Student E. The community in 
which this student lived was able to 
absorb all the well-trained stenog- 
raphers the high school could gradu- 
ate. Yet this school offered a single 
year of shorthand and no machine 
transcription. The value of this 
course to both students and com- 
munity is seriously questioned. 


Student F. The procedures of an 
instructor who professed to teach by 
the Functional Method were found 
upon examination to consist of the 
Traditional Method of instruction ap- 
plied to a Functional Method text- 
book. 


Student G. This trainee received 
excellent instruction in the beginning 


1. The Functional Method 
(Simplified) text is accompanied 
by an excellent manual, which pre- 
sents a complete explanation of 
the theory for that approach. In ad- 
dition, it offers assistance to the 
teacher for the presentation of the 
daily lessons. Every teacher of 
shorthand should feel it a duty to 
become thoroughly familiar with this 
manual. 

2. Teachers should feel an obli- 
gation to participate in meetings held 
throughout the year by various busi- 
ness education organizations ; belong 
to some of these groups and be active 
in problem clinics and discussions 
held in connection with them. 


3. Summer programs offer: | by 
colleges and universities affor: op- 
portunities for renewal and exc: ange 


of ideas in business teaching. — [any 
of the well-known leaders  -vote 
valuable hours at such sessions; it 
is a chance to become acquainted with 
these people. 

4. Current literature in the fic ld of 
business teaching maintains a never- 
ending source of information. Ii read 
with proper critical analysis, such 
sources will add materially to self- 
improvement. 

The demand for competent clerical 
workers is acute. Teachers must be 
alert to their responsibility for pro- 
per training. 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 


graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
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year. A_ problem occurred upon "T 
transfer to another school. The new This certifies that _ 
school was using a Simplified text b) m 
whereas this trainee had been taught hy 
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shorthand by a pre-Simplified edition. AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION appl} 
Not a terrific calamity but disconcert- a 
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ing to the student and the instructor 


in the second school. 


Improve Teaching Skill 
In the preceding cases, it is obvi- 





has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 
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ous that there was a complete lack of ae te 
uniformity in the preparation of the ing j 
trainees, except for the use of a futu 
Functional Method text. Such a sit- for the qward by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate 7 
uation might indicate that teachers of (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 7 
beginning shorthand need to be reac- The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for J of, 
quainted with basic teaching proce- highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to dent 
dures. Previous mention has been The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student tion: 
made to the effect that in-service 4 eeeecmctuaien _— 
teachers must take a dvantage ot tie The certificate of award will be sent to the head of ” apenas teacher-training — gran 
ee : ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his cour 
opportunities available for remedial stiiiebine: abot 
training. A brief summarization of Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, A 
such opportunities follows: 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. poin 
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PROMOTE YOUR @ 
RETAIL TRAINING &§ 
PROGRAM 


Part Il 


Elaine Comish Scott 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 





“The following suggestions attempt to 
point out 
a) who should be informed 
b) methods of spreading the information 
These suggestions are meant for teach- 
ers of retailing courses, primarily. Some 
apply to high school programs, but all 
are general enough to be adaptable to 
all school situations." 





CHOOL and vocational counselors 

today are concerned with directing 
young people into courses of study 
that will prepare them for interest- 
ing jobs, available jobs, and jobs with 
future opportunities. Yet, many of 
these counselors, as well as the gen- 
eral public, are unaware of retail 
training programs, what they have to 
offer, and how they can prepare stu- 
dents for excellent executive posi- 
tions in retail stores. It is up to di- 
rectors of these school retailing pro- 
grams and the teachers of retailing 
courses, then, to spread the word 
about what they are doing. 

A preceding article developed three 
points: 1) what retail training is, 2) 
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Students of the Retail Shoe Selling Course, Sponsored by the Retail Training Section 
of Wayne University, Visit a Local Store for a Session in Practical Shoe Fitting. 


why it is important, and 3) why it 
should be offered in our schools. 

The following suggestions attempt 
to point out a) who should be in- 
formed about our school retail train- 
ing programs and, b) methods of 
spreading the information. They 
are meant for teachers of retailing 
courses, primarily. Some _ apply 
mainly to high school programs, but 
all of the suggestions are general 
enough to be adaptable to all school 
situations. 

1. Make your program worthy of 
promotion. Keeping in mind _ that 
promotion is worthless if the product 
or service you promote is not sound, 
you must first examine your pro- 
grams inside and out to see if they 
are providing what they should. 

a) Are the retailing courses you 
offer only dumping spots for stu- 
dents unable to grasp accounting or 
shorthand procedures? Do you 
place these students in cooperative 
store jobs of stock boy or wrapper 
because they need work and credit 
for the job to make up for failures 


in regular school courses: If so, 
what kind of impression of retail 
training does that give the communi- 
ty and high caliber students in your 
school 7 

If you offer only one or two re- 
tailing classes, the subject content of 
which is textile or consumer informa- 
tion, retitle your courses. Retail- 
ing students should know consumer 
buying techniques and have textile 
information, to be sure, but retailing 
classes to be such should contain in- 
formation concerning store opera- 
tion. 

If you spend class time teaching 
change making, cash register opera- 
tion, how to fill out a sales check, and 
how to wrap paper around merchan- 
dise, check with local stores to see if 
that is not the one type of training 
they are able to offer their employees. 
If so, you are only duplicating their 
training, or training that they are 
able and willing to provide. 

b) Are your teachers of retailing 
classes sold on retailing themselves 
and are they aware of opportunities 
in the field? Are they enthusiastic 
in their teaching? Have they had 
actual experience in retail store 
work ? 
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c) Are local stores used as labora- 
tories where students can observe op- 
erations and seek answers to retail- 
ing questions? Are the students giv- 
en opportunities to talk with top ex- 
ecutives and are they made to re- 
alize the importance of good groom- 
ing, courtesy, and appreciation for 
time and knowledge given by these 
executives ? 

2. Talk about your program. De- 
cide who should be told about retail 
training, what it is and why it is im- 
portant. 

a) Start with your family and 
friends. Do they actually understand 
the type of teaching you are doing? 
All people are interested in stores 
because all people are consumers. 
You won’t be boring them. At any 
meeting you attend or any place 
where you must make small talk, you 
can easily bring the conversation 
around to a local store situation, let- 
ting this naturally lead into enlighten- 
ment on the school’s retailing pro- 
gram. 

b) Retailing students can be en- 
couraged to do the same thing. They 
can probably tell their parents a thing 
or two—and many of those parents 
are business people very much inter- 
ested in what the school does along 
the business training line, particularly 
if it can provide promising young 
people for business employment. 

c) Do all the members of the 
school teaching and administrative 
staff really know what retail training 
is and the purpose it serves? 

3. Write about your program. 
Make out a little pamphlet or mime- 
ographed sheet explaining precisely 
what you offer, the objectives and 
importance of your program. Give 
or send it (with a friendly letter, of 
course) to 

a) your student advisers, activity 
sponsors, vocational guidance teach- 
ers. 

b) the managers of the local re- 
tail stores, or stores in your area. 

c) the chamber of commerce, ad 
club, the service clubs, YMCA, PTA 
presidents, etc. You may find them 
asking you to send down a teacher or 
student in the program to talk to a 
luncheon meeting about your course 
and interesting experiences the stu- 
dents have in their store work and 
contacts. 

d) the newspapers. They can 
use a news or feature story on occa- 
sion. Explanation of your purpose 
and activities may be a beginner. 

4. Consult Top management of 
your local stores. Let them know 
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you are willing to offer in your 
courses what they think is necessary 
for personality development and 
store-know-how. True, you may be 
working closely in your cooperative 
program with store personnel— 
training or employment directors and 
with the department heads under 
whom your students work—but very 
often information concerning your 
school program and its needs are 
never even passed on to or clearly 
understood by the general manager. 
And said general manager is the one 
with the most influence in the com- 
munity, the easiest to talk with, and 
the most understanding — otherwise, 
he probably would not be in the gen- 
eral manager’s office. 

5. Attend local business meetings. 
Just let the retail merchants associa- 
tion, the ad club, and other groups 
know you are interested and they will 
be glad to have you. Keep abreast 
of local business situations this way, 
meet people whom you and your stu- 
dents can consult on occasion. Let 
these people know what you are do- 
ing for the young people and the 
community. 

6. Make your own retail teaching 
interesting and current to your stu- 
dents. If they are as enthusiastic as 
the teachers are supposed to be, 
others will catch on and your enroll- 
ment should increase. That type of 
promotion speaks for itself. 

a) Use latest information on store 
operation and have your students 
read and discuss it. Use such publi- 
cations as Business Week and For- 
tune; Chain Store Age and Stores; 
local advertising and other store 
publicity. The Journal of Retailing, 
a publication of the School of Re- 
tailing at New York University, and 
The New York Retailer, published 
at the City College of New York, 
are excellent sources of information, 
both past and current issues. And 
remember the libraries have maga- 
zines, you don’t have to subscribe to 
them all yourself. 

b) Encourage stores to help them- 
selves by helping you. Some stores 
are now sponsoring a Store-Day for 
local retailing or general business 
students. The students take the place 
of top executives for one day, facing 
actual store problems and helping to 
solve them. The stores have direct 
contact with young people who are 


good prospects for their own employ- 
ment. — 

This sort of program requires fit- 
ting the students to the day’s jobs ac- 
cording to their abilities and inter- 
ests, and using students with promise, 
This does not mean only the A stu- 


dents. Often students with general 
C averages have the personality and 
aptitude business men are looking 
for. 

c) Use semester projects in your 
classes that provide usable knowledge 
for the students and the community, 
Do _sales-testing for local stores, 
Take surveys to find out what types 
of service or merchandise consumers 
would like to find in stores where 
they shop. Do traffic counting on a 
big sales day for a local store. Check 
customers on why they select one 
brand in preference to another. Study 
the community’s likely spots for new 
store locations. 

7. Work with other schools that 
offer retail training. Swap ideas with 
them. Cooperate in keeping your 
programs alive and as complete as 
possible. 

8. Keep in touch with graduated 
students who go into stores to work 
They can give you suggestions on 
how to improve your course materials 
to make them more practical. They 
are excellent contacts with specific 
store organizations. They are usu- 
ally glad to talk with new retailing 
students, and you can always use 
them as “‘‘success stories” to illustrate 
how those trained in retailing can 
advance rapidly to interesting and 
well-paying executive jobs. 

9. Get local store executives to 
speak up. Convince them that they 
can help you and help themselves if 
they also talk up the importance of 
retail training and the job opportuni- 
ties within their own store organiza- 
tions. 


Promotion of retail training pro- 
grams takes time and energy, just as 
the doing of any good job does. But 
the bencfit to young people in our 
schools, the better prepared em- 
ployees in retail stores, and the bet- 
ter served communities that result 
make the promotion worth while. 
And the enthusiasm and satisfaction 
that the promotion brings to individ- 
ual teachers, directors of retail train- 
ing programs, and retailing students 
is a worthwhile by-product. 
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THE APPLICATION LETTER 


AS SUPERINTENDENTS WANT 


IT 


Virgil E. Harder 


Department of Business English 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 








“Superintendents will carefully check the applications they receive for ap- 
pearance, spelling, grammar, organization, language, attitude toward teach- 
ing, and vital information—in other words, everything. Make your letter do 


you justice!" 





AN teachers write a satisfactory 

application letter? Only about 
half of them can—said superinten- 
dents in a recent survey.! Poor spell- 
ing, poor grammar, poor organiza- 
tion, poor letter form and appearance, 
poor attitude toward employment, 
vague language, incorrect statements, 
egotism, lack of personality, and lack 

‘The survey covered public schools (private 
and parochial ones were excluded) in_ Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 
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of vital information . . . these are the 
more important unfavorable criti- 
cisms superintendents made about 
the applications they receive. 
cifically, then, just what do they 
want ? 


Spe- 


Application Materials 
Even though placement office cre- 
dentials may be sent, a large majority 
of the superintendents want a letter 
of application and data sheet. There 
are several possible reasons : to deter- 


mine the applicant’s ability to or- 
ganize; to overcome the inadequate 
or confused makeup, in a few cases, 
of placement office credentials ; or to 
“check up” on the exactness and 
clarity of an applicant’s statements as 
given on his placement office cre- 
dentials and data sheet. 

In addition to the letter and data 
sheet, the applicant may well enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope— 
but not a postal card or stamp. As 
one superintendent said, “I like to 
answer all applications, and I find a 


self-addressed envelope a time 


saver.” 

In-state people do not receive any 
preference over those from out of 
state. However, the applicant should 
make sure of the certification require- 
ments in the particular state before 
applying. Standards vary from state 
to state, and as several superinten- 
dents indicated, applicants tend to 
overlook this fact when applying. 

Letter of Application 
Grammar 

One of the most frequent unfavor- 
able criticisms made by superinten- 
dents was the applicant’s inability to 
master—or at least to use effectively 
—the principles of good English 
grammar. Superintendents carefully 
analyze the applicant’s ability to pre- 
sent a complete picture of essential 
information in a clear, concise, fac- 
tual, and well-organized form through 
the use of good English. They be- 
lieve, and rightfully so, that the 
teacher who cannot criticize his own 
letter for grammatical errors cannot 
guide students in the fundamental 
necessities of grammatical expression. 


Personality and Style 
Superintendents criticized the 
usual applicant because his letter is 
carelessly written and because many 
letters use too formal or stereotyped 
language. They look for numerous 
personal traits in the applicant, such 
as likes and dislikes, truthfulness, 
confidence, and ability to mix with 
people. As a result, the prospective 
teacher must individualize his letter 
by using his own personality and 
style. This cannot be achieved by 
using formal or stereotyped language, 
by “borrowing” sentences, or by 
copying “prize” or “model” letters. 
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Mechanical Aspects 

The letter should be placed on the 
page to look like a ‘‘picture in a 
frame.” It should not be too high, 
too low, or off center. The letter 
should be neatly typewritten—with- 
out strikeovers, poor 


smudges—on plain 8'%- by 11-inch, 


20-pound bond paper. To write a 
letter of application on 
paper or on scented, colored, or odd- 
shaped stationery is unforgivable! 
Typewritten—not duplicated 
are preferred. Indicative of the gen- 
eral feeling was one superintendent’s 
comment: ° 
plicant who sends a duplicated letter, 
but I think it shows poor taste.” 


notebook 


letters 





I do not eliminate an ap- 


Salary 

The question of whether or not 
salary should be mentioned has al- 
. and 
superintendents aren't of much help 


ways been a troublesome one . . 
in finding the answer. They are al- 
most equally divided in their opinion. 
However, their reasons for wanting 
or not wanting salary mentioned helps 
solution. 
“Salary restrictions” is the main rea- 


somewhat in finding a 
son for wanting an amount men- 
tioned; it gives the superintendent 
an idea of whether the applicant is 
within the range of the schedule. On 
the other hand, those who said salary 
not be the 
salary is 
futile because of salary schedule re- 
strictions. The applicant has one of 


should mentioned gave 


same reason: mentioning 


two alternatives from these answers: 
1) if he has a 
neath which he 
should definitely be given, or 2) if 


minimum salary be- 
will not go, then it 


he does not want to mention salary, 
he can indicate his willingness to ac 
cept the school’s current schedule, 
possibly with a statement something 
like this: “I shall be glad to accept a 


salary concurrent with the position.” 


Desire to Teach 

The applicant who shows—con- 
vincingly—that he wants to teach is 
well on his way to getting an inter- 
view, and possibly the job. A few 
ways to indicate specific reasons are 
mentioned here; with a little serious 
thinking, the applicant can think of 
many more. Proof may be indicated 
by the careful selection of courses. 
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erasures, OF, 


The student who has had teaching as 
his goal since entering college has 
chosen his courses accordingly; in 
contrast, the undecided student has 
probably changed fields at least once, 
or more. Possibly the applicant has 
been active in a campus organization 
for prospective teachers. Maybe he 
attended summer school to take cer- 
tain courses which are not offered 
during the regular and 
which are primarily for teachers. At- 


semesters 


tending teachers’ conventions is an 
excellent indication of interest—and, 
incidentally, is an excellent way to 
learn what jobs are open. 


Content of Letter 

There is no one ‘best’? way to or- 
ganize the letter. In general, the ap- 
plicant’s strongest assets should be 
emphasized while other necessary, 
but less important points, should be 
subordinated. The following outline 
is merely a guide to help the inex- 
perienced writer organize his letter 

. it by no means is the only way. 


First paragraph: 

Begin with name of person, or 
that reported the vacancy 

Request to be considered for specific posi- 
tion 

Middle paragraphs: 

Statement of major teaching interests 

Some of more important extracurricular 
activities 

Reasons for wanting to teach 

Experience which is related to teaching 

Fields of practice teaching 

Reaction to student teaching 

Minimum salary, or willingness to accept 
school’s current schedule 

Reference to data sheet 

Last paragraph: 

Request for an interview 

An offer to see superintendent at his con- 
venience (if possible) 


source, 


A good way to begin the letter is 
with the name of the individual (if 
he is known to superintendent), name 
of the teachers’ agency, school place- 
ment office, or organization who re- 
ported the vacancy. Also, the appli- 
cant should ask for a specific position. 
“Please consider 
in your school,” 


Instead of saying, 
me for a position 
he should name the specific subject, 
subjects, or department for which he 
wants to be considered. 

The items for the middle para- 
graphs are in no particular order, 
since they should be mentioned ac- 


cording to the applicant’s stro: gest, 
assets. ‘Nor do all the points ha 


@ 


to 
has, 


duld 


be mentioned. If the applican: 
had teaching experience, he s! 
by all means emphasize it. If not, 
leave it out; don’t say, “I have had 
no teaching experience.” The in- 
experienced applicant need not feel 
that he is handicapped because of lack 
less than four per 





of experience 
cent of the schools have a require- 
ment that applicants must have 
vious teaching experience (in larger 
cities, however, experience is usually 
necessary). The reference to the data 
sheet should come late in the letter ; if 
the reference is made too early, the 
reader may look at the data sheet, 
and never finish the letter. 

In the last paragraph, be sure to 
ask for that interview: “May I have 
an interview to discuss my qualitica- 
tions more fully?” “I shall appreciate 


pre- 


an interview to discuss my qualifica- 
tions more fully.” Then, the appli- 
cant should request the action he 
wants the reader to take, such as 
“The enclosed envelope is 
convenience in indicating the day 
and time,” or “I can come to Xville 
anytime that is convenient with you.” 


for your 


Data Sheet 


Although superintendents do not 
seriously object to a duplicated data 
sheet, a typewritten one will be more 
personal. Two, or even three, pages 
may be used in order to give a com- 
plete resumé of the applicant’s back- 
ground. : 


Photograph 

The photograph is considered one 
of the more important parts of the 
application. It should be a recent 
one—taken the last six 
months, and should not be a “‘snap- 
shot.” The importance of a photo- 
graph is emphasized by a superinten- 
dent’s comment: “A letter without a 
photo is literally half way to the 
waste basket.” 


within 


Religion and National Origin 
Although religion and 
origin are logically a part of content, 
they are given special treatment here 
because of their controversial nature. 
Superintendents are equally divided 
in their opinion whether these two 


national 
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iam. should be mentioned. Many 
states have laws against asking one’s 
rligon and/or nationality. But, 
states cannot always “‘legislate” peo- 
ple into righteousness. Superinten- 
dents are sometimes forced by the 
mores of a community to hire, or not 
io hire, teachers of particular re- 
gions and/or nationalities. The ap- 
plicant may save himself time and 
money by including his nationality 
and national origin—time from 
wasted interviews and money from 
wasted travel. 








References 

Three or four references are pre- 
ferred. ““To Whom it May Concern” 
recommendations are worse than use- 
less, Say the superintendents. They 
prefer to write directly to the person 
given as a reference by the applicant. 
In order of preference, the more de 
sirable are 1) 
plovers, 2) supervisors of practice 
teaching, 3) college instructors of 
courses the applicant desires to teach, 
and/or 4+) character references (i.e. 
doctor, 

It is worth noting that 


ones previous em- 


banker, businessman, or 
lawyer). 
character references are last on the 
list. Superintendents realize that per- 
sonal friends have only favorable 
things to say. 


Content 

Superintendents are not interested 
in knowing about place of birth or 
occupation of parents. They are in- 
terested in having the following: 


Photograph 
Present address (and phone number) 


Permanent address (and phone number) 


Personal data 
height 
weight 
health 
physical defects (if none, say 
defects”) 
marital status—and number of de- 
pendents 
military service (branch and dates) 
religion (to be decided by applicant) 
nationality (to be decided by appli- 
cant) 
Subjects applicant is qualified to teach 
Education 
schools attended 
college degree or degrees 
type of teaching certificate 
total hours’ credit in major fields (and 
grade point average) 
total hours’ credit in minor fields (and 
grade point average) 
list of courses taken in major fields 
list of courses taken in minor fields 
(if placement office credentials are 
sent, not necessary to include these) 


“ 


no 


Activities 
high school and college extracurricular 
activities, and ones which applicant 
can direct 
affiliations and 
college 
church activities 
community interests and/or activities 
hobbies 
Practical training and experience 
teaching experience (if any) 
part-time and full-time summer jobs 
military record, if duties relate to 
position 


organizations during 


References 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
superintendents will carefully check 
the applications they receive for ap- 
pearance, spelling, grammar, organi- 
zation, language, attitude toward 
teaching, and vital information—in 
other words, everything. Make your 
letter do you justice! 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


C2CC RR OGCMERVUS@ eC CR OVC © ee = 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 13 
single spaces from the top, set side mar- 
gins for a 70-space line and begin typ- 
ing, line by line. Symbols: "5%" means 
strike "%" five times; "3sp" means 
strike space bar three times; etc. (Also, 
in Lines 36 and 37 "3/" means strike the 
diagonal three times.) Keep shift key 
depressed throughout entire typing, with 
the exceptions of Lines 36 and 37. 


Line 
1—70% 
2—70% 
3—17%, 36sp, 17% 
4—12%, 46sp, 12% 
5—8%, 54sp, 8% 
6—6%, 58sp, 6% 
7—5%, 10sp, 8%, 42sp, 5% 
8—4%, Isp, 10%, 43sp, 4% 
9—4%, bsp, 14%, 42sp, 4% 
10—4%, 5sp, 15%, 42sp, 4% 
11—4%, Isp, 11%, 42sp, 4% 
12—4%, 10sp, 10%, 29sp, 9%, 4sp, 4% 
13—4%, 11sp, 11%, 22sp, 14%, 4sp, 4% 
14—4%, Isp, 16%, 13sp, 20%, 4sp, 4% 
15—4%, 7sp, 20%, 4sp, 17%, 14sp, 4% 
16—4%, 6sp, 33%, 23sp, 4% 
17—4%, 6sp, 24%, 32sp, 4% 
18—4%, 5sp, 24%, 33sp, 4% 
19—4%, 4sp, 25%, 33sp, 4% 
20—4%, 5sp, 24%, 33sp, 4% 
21—4%, Isp, 20%, 33sp, 4% 
22—4%, Isp, 19%, 34sp, 4% 
23—4%, Isp, 18%, 35sp, 4% 
24—4%, Isp, 18%, 35sp, 4% 
25—4%, Isp, 17%, 36sp, 4% 
26—4%, 10sp, 16%, 36sp, 4% 
27—4%, 10sp, 16%, 36sp, 4% 
28—5%, Isp, 16%, 35sp, 5% 
29—6%, 8sp, 16%, 34sp, 6% 
30—8%, 6sp, 16%, 32sp, 8% 
31—12%, 2sp, 17%, 27sp, 12% 
32—31%, 22sp, 17% 
33—70% 
34—70% 
35—70% 
36—7%, 3/, 6%, 3/, 32%, 3/, 6%, 3/, 
7% 


37—7%, 3/, 6%, 3/, 32%, 3/, 6%, 3/, 
7% 

38—70% 

39—70% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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THREE CHEERS 
FOR McCARGO! 





a 


On the opposite side of this spread there is a letter unusual in the field of business 
education for its statesmanship; for its restraint, and its integrity. The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association is to be congratulated for its leadership in vocational educa- 
tion as demonstrated by this letter produced by its president, Wade G. McCargo of the 
H, V. Baldwin Department Store of Richmond, Virginia. 


It sets an example for other associations of businessmen. Here is probably the key 
reason why distributive education is favored over office education in the field of Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education. The NRDGA vigorously espouses aid for distributive 
education. Equivalent organizations of office managers avoid the taint of espousing 
their field of training. They may feel it unworthy to enter practical politics, but in so 
doing they fail to realize the characteristics of the American political system. Teachers 
of office education should get associations of office managers to see the consequence of 
their unwillingness to take political action:—office training has not attained its place in 
the hierarchy of Federally aided vocational education. 


Note that Mr. McCargo does not ask for more Federal funds! In these days of 
demands for tax cuts, this is a most statesmanlike stand. However, he does ask for 
an equitable division of Federal funds, and in so doing he is asking (consciously or 
unconsciously) for equity for office education as well as for distributive education. 


Mr. McCargo does not indicate how he would determine equity—that was outside 
the scope of his letter, but the statement does raise the question of how to determine 
equity: — certainly not by pressures of politically-minded congressmen who have 
many other things on their minds: — probably not by an equal division of funds 
among all the phases of vocational education. A good answer might be the establish- 
ment of a board representing all interests headed by a disinterested chairman to de- 
termine the equity of the distribution of Federal aid for vocational education. 


McCargo and his associates deserve great admiration from all business educators. 
NRDGA has showed the way. The letter seems to indicate that united action would 
be welcomed. Now it is up to the National Office Management Association and the 
other associations of businessmen and business teachers to see to it that there is 
equity for all phases of job training — office and distributive education as well as in- 
dustrial, home economic, and agricultural training. 


—Herbert A. Tonne 
Past Editor and Member of Advisory Board 
The Journal of Business Education 
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Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 
Administrator 

Federal Security Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Hobby: 


First, may | thank you sincerely for your courtesy in giving our 
committee an audience. | am leaving this letter with you hoping 
that the information contained in it will be helpful to you as you 
review the subject we are discussing with you today. 


We are calling upon you as a committee interested in the Dis- 
tributive Education program which is sponsored by your agency as a 
part of the overall Vocational Education Program of the Federal 
Government. | am President of the Nationa! Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, an organization of some 7,500 department, specialty and 
chain stores, located throughout the country. |, myself, operate a 
small independent retail department store in Richmond, Virginia. | 
am accompanied by the following persons: 


Mr. Frank B. Cale 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


Miss Martha Creighton, President 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Mr. James Lucas, Executive Assistant 
American Retail Federation 

1625 | Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Miss Alicia Mooney 
American Hotel Association 
777 14 Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Mr. George Plant, Assistant Treasurer 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
100 West 3Ist Street 

New York I, New York 


Mr. Frank C. Soulier, President 
Penn Chain Store Council 

808 Liberty Trust Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


| have listed these names in the thought that they would be helpful 
in identifying the various groups that are interested in Distributive 
Education and are disturbed over the fact that this branch of Voca- 
tional Education has been forced, during the past two years, to absorb 
all of the cuts that have been made in the budget for the over-all 


Vocational Education Program. | asked Miss Creighton and Mr. 
Cale to come because they are consultants for the American Voca- 
tional Association and | believe can qive you any information you 
might want about this program. 


As a retailer, | would like you to know that my interest in Dis- 
tributive Education is from the standpoint that | believe an individual 
young person who decides to enter the field of distribution should 
be afforded the same opportunities as the one who might select 
agriculture, home economics, or trade and industry. | would like to 
make it clear that | do not look upon the Vocational Education Pro- 
gram as a training ground for future employees for my store or any 
other store. From personal experience, | know that the individual 
entering the field of distribution who has been trained, can com- 
mand, because of his ability to do a better job, a higher salary and 
quicker promotion for himself. As a result, young people entering 
the field of distribution with training can earn a more important 
place in the community. 


| am sure the history of this whole program is well known to you. 
This committee is here only to show you that we solicit your co- 
operation to the end that any funds allocated for Vocational Educa- 
tion will be distributed equitably among the four branches of this 
program. 


In 1949, $1,794,498.69 was appropriated for Distributive Educa- 
tion. In fiscal 1952, that amount was reduced to $900,000.00 and for 
fiscal 1953, $450,000.00 was allocated. To repeat what | have said 
before, all the cuts that have been made in appropriations for voca- 
tional guidance have been extracted from the funds for Distributive 
Education. Naturally, the enrollment in Distributive Education classes 
has dropped sharply. In 1950, 364,670 students were enrolled in 
Distributive Education classes. The latest figures available for 1952 
show that 129,686 fewer people were taking Distributive Education 
courses, obviously because of the de-emphasizing of the program as 
a result of the reduction in funds. 


| could set forth here many illustrations of the value of this par- 
ticular phase of Vocational Education. i believe that is unnecessary. 
| do want to leave you with these thoughts. First, my Association is 
not coming to you this morning with the request that you try to secure 
more funds for Vocational Education but rather to impress upon you 
our belief that any funds appropriated by Congress for Vocational 
Education should be equitably divided. Second, that my interest is 
in the individual boy or girl who wants to embark upon a career in 
the field of distribution. 


We are very happy that you have been named as administrator of 
this great Organization and you have our sincere good wishes for 
success in this undertaking. 


Respectfully yours, 


Wade G. McCargo, President 
National Retail Dry Goods Ass'n 
February 14, 1953 








WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


In this article which has been condensed from an address made before the 
Stste Teachers College at Cedar Falls, lowa, Mr. Coleman outlines the re- 
sponsibilities and the rights of management. 





O representative of management 

can excuse a failure to respond 
to the challenge of thinking through 
and stating his position in American 
society. 

Unfortunately, management speaks 
to society with handicaps. 
Every American history book has its 
descriptions of the so-called ‘robber 
barons.” Their unflattering picture 
of the American businessman at the 
turn of the century is still the source 
of contemporary prejudice. The 
sometimes rough practices of those 
days are described and the story 
ends. Business is left at that point. 
When the high school graduate goes 
out to look for a job, he is only too 
likely to carry with him a picture 
drawn straight from the pages of the 


some 


“muck rakers.” 

It is not for a businessman to re- 
write history, even supposing the 
job needs to be done. The important 
thing is this: Whatever conditions 
were, they are now different. The 
if that term is ap- 
propriate, grew out of their time. 
sut the times have changed. Busi- 
ness is different and the public is 
different; perhaps both have grown 
up together. In recent years, there 
have been, on any standard, signifi- 
cant achievements and there are en- 
couraging signs of further progress. 


“robber barons”’, 


Economic Responsibility 


What function then does society 
assign to business management? No 
one can deny that those who ad- 
minister our business enterprises are 
in a pivotal position. America was 
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THE ROLE OF MANAGEMENT 


IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


John S. Coleman 


President, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 


a land of handicrafts and_ small 
towns; it is now a nation of great 
cities and enterprises. | Though 


there are still many small towns and 
small businesses, | unquestionably, 
larger organizations occupy the pre- 
dominant place. Look at the com- 
mon things of daily use—canned 
goods, soap, washing machines, gas- 
oline, automobiles, cigarettes, radios 
—the familiar names are corporate 
names. These organizations have 
become the chief means of produc- 
tion and distribution. Though there 
is a wide area of economic life out- 
side the large corporations, their op- 
erations are of central importance to 
the whole economy. They occupy the 
strategic points; they lead in policy 
and practice. 

In earlier days, many companies 
were built by aggressive, unique in- 
dividuals who set their particular 
mark on the organization. Some of 
their names are well known to his- 
tory—Carnegie, Rockefeller, Mc- 
Cormick, Hill, and so on. But to- 
day, the organizations they built and 
controlled are more usually owned 
by thousands of stockholders. The 
one-man enterprise, the steel, oil or 
railroad empire, has matured into an 
economic community of stockhold- 
ers, employees, and managers. 


The typical business leader is no 
longer owner of the enterprise. In- 
deed, he may own very little stock in 
the organization he directs. Rather, 
he is a professional manager. 
than likely he has grown up with the 
company. His loyalty stems from 
years of service and his responsibil- 


More 


ity for its success is felt the more 
keenly when, as so often happens, his 
associates lifetime friends. 
The modern manager is no captain 
of industry handing down orders. 
His authority must be tempered to 
stockholders, Boards of Directors, 
fellow employees, customers, unions, 
the public and legislation. 

Some of these new organizations 
Indeed, among the 


are his 


are of great size. 
greatest of our problems are those 
raised by the growth of 
lectives. The individual is so often 
dwarfed by big corporations, big 
government, or big unions. He is 
removed from the process of deci- 
sion. His vote may seem to be the 
sign of democracy; but, in effect he 
has little direct control over his rep- 
resentatives. The conduct of his af- 
fairs is delegated, and to leaders who 
are increasingly remote. In business 
firms, in unions, in government, 
there is a wide gap between those 


great col- 
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sho speak and those who are spoken 
for. 

Social Responsibility 

The corporation must be successful 
onomically. But there is also an- 
ther standard relevant to the final 
wdit. The product of production 
s important but so too is what has 
heen called the process of production. 
for management has a twofold job. 
One has to do with production and 
istribution, the other with people. 
Technical skills are needed, but also 
tyman skills. The business enter- 
prise is an economic institution, but 
tis also a social institution. At the 










slant or the office, thousands of indi- 
yiduals spend much of their lives. 
And their status even outside work- 
ng hours is often fixed by their place 
nthe company hierarchy. The pur- 
pose of the corporation is work, the 
atisfaction of material needs, but 
ye should fear for its future unless, 
0 a reasonable extent, it can satisfy 
human needs. 

In the space of less than a century, 
mvention has swept us into a com- 
lex industrial and commercial 
vorld. None of us have much ex- 
perience in this new society. It is 
new to all of us and we are only 
now learning to adjust ourselves to 
ts realities. The problem is to give 
wery man a sense of function. Men 
vill strive, but they must see the sig- 
tificance of their striving. They 
aust feel that their contribution to 
he group is necessary and valuable. 
Qur objective, therefore, must be to 
nake the corporation a meaningful 
wcial organization. Faced with the 
noblems industrialism has, 
vould turn to government for their 
olution. But, government owner- 
‘hip does not change the problem. 
Often it aggravates it. 

The State is too remote to pro- 
vide for the essentially intimate so- 
tal needs of human personality. The 
‘uman problems of the corporation 
‘re not solved by calling it a nation- 


some 





ized undertaking. Though the 
fmedy is attractively simple, it 
‘tardly touches the real issue. The 


tnsions we seek to resolve are prod- 
uts of industrial culture as a whole, 
ind they do not vanish when a pri- 
‘ate company becomes a public au- 
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thority. The functions of manage- 
ment remain the same, whether per- 
formed by a corporation president 
or a state commissioner. 

Thus management, in effect, per- 
forms a political and, in a sense, a 
governmental function. It controls 
access to a job and it defines the 
conditions of that job. Without work 
a man loses respect and _ status. 
Without it he has only limited citi- 
zenship. In controlling the produc- 
tive community, management pre- 
sides over the principal area of eco- 
nomic life. Indeed it has been truly 
said that the focus of social tensions 
is now within the enterprise, and the 
management that resolves them—re- 
solves them for all society. 

These are sobering facts. They 
are enough to make any manager 
pause. Confronted with these asser- 
tions, he is only too likely to retreat 
to .a more limited definition of his 
function—to produce, to distribute, 
to make a profit, to keep the plant in 
operation and to represent the inter- 
ests of the stockholders. These are 
the terms he understands. These 
are the tests he readily accepts. But 
there are broader stake. 
Though we may set close limits to 
our job, the public will judge us by 
more exacting standards. 


issues at 


Place of Corporations in 
American Economy 

And the fact is that within the 
corporation much of our future is 
being formed. If it is prosperous, 
America will be prosperous. If it 
provides opportunity, there will con- 
tinue to be opportunity in American 
life. So long as initiative can find 
expression in the corporation, it will 
continue to spark our whole econ- 
omy. There is always the danger of 
the misuse of power, but the danger 
grows as smaller groups are eaten up 
by central authority. Against the 
group we can appeal to the State,, but 
against the all-powerful State ihere 
is no recourse. So long then as our 
society nourishes thousands of self- 
governing enterprises, freedom and 
opportunity will not be without pro- 
tection against centralized and arbi- 
trary power. 


In this light, management is a chal- 


lenging function. It is however not 
exercised, as we have seen, without 
limitations. It is a controlling, but 
also an accountable function. It 
must have the power of decision, but 
it must answer for its decisions. It 
must take the initiative, but it must 
win consent for its acts. There is 
here an interweaving of authority and 
responsibility which is by no means 
always understood. The public some- 
times demands responsibility, but re- 
fuses authority, while on the other 
hand, management sometimes asserts 
authority but denies responsibility. 
There are two sides to the compact. 
Management must discharge its so- 
cial responsibilities, but the corollary 
of that duty is such freedom to man- 
age as is necessary to an effective 
and progressive organization. 

The corporation is a community. 
3ut it must be admitted that the bond 
of a community is common aims. 
There is little hope for the future 
stability of the industrial corporation 
if it cannot evoke the loyalty of its 
members and of the public. And yet, 
it is obvious that all are not equally 
Higher 


programs, 


committed to its aims. 


wages, broader welfare 
community projects, sponsorships of 
radio and television programs have 
an obvious appeal, but the lower costs 
and higher profits which make them 
possible, are too often regarded with 
strong suspicion. 

When the annual reports are dis- 
tributed, profit figures are held up as 
signs of the injustice of our economic 
system. The implication is that be- 
cause of high prices and low wages, 
the company has a surplus of funds, 
which in all justice they should now 
distribute. But the fact is, no com- 
pany finds itself at the end of the 
year with a windfall of profits. The 
profits shown in the annual report 
are already spent. After paying bills 
for raw materials, wages, salaries, 
administrative expenses, rent; after 
putting aside funds to replace worn- 
out equipment; after taking account 
of all items of cost, including taxes, 
something, arithmetically speaking, 
remains. But this profit figure never 
existed at a moment of time. It was 
derived from thousands of transac- 
tions. And it represents funds spent 
every day of the year. 
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The question of what is a reason- 
able corporate profit is an exceeding- 
ly complex one. A large corpora- 
tion with its millions of profits may 
well be earning less than its poten- 
tial rate of growth requires. An in- 
dustry grows because it is meeting a 
growing demand. This demand can 
be met only by building new produc- 
tive facilities and these must be 
financed largely from profits. 

Thus, business management has an 
obligation to earn enough profit to 
meet its obligation to stockholders, to 
implement plans for growth, and to 
develop new products. And in the 
long run, the effect is more sales and 
more jobs, a stronger and growing 
company, offering wider prospects to 
all its employees, and more and bet- 
ter products to the public. The in- 
terests of both the public and the 
company must be served. That is 
the touchstone. 

In running a successful corpora- 
tion, management serves the public 
interest. But if this is true, then the 
public must understand the condi- 
tions of successful operation. If, for 
example, profits are necessary, then 
they must be accepted. Profits must, 
so to speak, be popular. It is sub- 
mitted here that profits are essential 
to American industry, not all and 
every profit, but a reasonable net 
surplus after all operating costs have 
been met, taking in account the need 
for growth. And it is a primary 
function of management to insure 
that in the interests of both the com- 
pany and the public, this surplus is 
achieved. 


Individual Responsibility 

There was a time when business- 
men were far more influential than 
they are today. Though the corpo- 
ration is a pivotal institution in our 
economy, the place of those who 
manage it has been considerably cir- 
cumscribed. In recent years two 
other great groups, labor and gov- 
ernment, have risen to limit the free- 
dom of executive action. The weight 
of other groups, including agricul- 
ture, is also felt in the process of 
political decision. whose 
voices were weak are now power- 
fully represented. Where one group 
was predominant, others now loom 


Interests 
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large in the contemporary scene. 
There is in fact a real danger of 
factional disputes, of struggles be- 
tween special interests, the more bit- 
ter by reason of the immense prize 
at stake—the of _ political 
power. 

It would be foolish not to recog- 
nize this danger. On the other hand, 
a balance of its ad- 
vantages. In the give-and-take of 
social pressures, we have the best as- 
surance of a living democracy. There 


prize 


power has 


\ 
is such a thing as constructive con 
flict. . And by the airing of differ 
ences we often reach a deeper har 


mony. While there is a balance, all 
major views must be considered and 
in the compromises of contending in 
terests, individual freedom may have 
a better chance of life. The balance, 
however, must be preserved. That is 
the voter’s job, the legislator’s job 
to watch the relative power of eco- 
nomic interests so that none domi- 
nates, none dictates. 





CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 272) 


training has been had—perhaps not 
until the last half or quarter of the 
training program. But personality 
development must begin on the first 
school day and continue to the last 
one in all of the student 
ships. And if the classroom situation 
cannot be used for personality de- 
velopment, will it not be a conflicting 
situation that runs parallel with the 
recommended personality develop- 
ment through non-classroom activ- 
ities? Classes will be going on dtur- 
ing the latter projects. 

Let me say again that Mrs. Starkey 
is on the right track, but that she 
seems to rule out the use of another 
track—the Her plan 
should accomplish much, both in the 
way of skill development and_ per- 
sonal traits, but my view is that (a) 
every classroom teacher must partici- 
pate in personality development by 
managing his classroom as a “real 
situation” for this purpose; (b) trait 
development should begin on the first 
day of every course and be con- 
sciously and effectively pursued to the 


relation- 


classroom. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is such a question— 


Are prospective office managers misled by en- 
rolling in the office management curriculum? 
In his article on the last page of this magazine, Dr. Dvorak’s position is that preseng 


courses for office managers consist of training for supervisory positions often resulting 
in secretarial rather than office engineering preparation. 


suggestions. 
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last day; (c) a basic course in the 
fundamentals of personality develop- 





ment should be scheduled early ; (d) 
daily classroom development in al 
courses should parallel this specia 





NFO 
appez 


course which should conclude withihookkee} 
a plan for habit-forming practicelfhe seco 
throughout the entire period of train-fard boc 
ing; (e) credit for the basic courseling, and 


should be withheld until a final per- 
sonality profile made at or near the 
end of the training period reveals the 
real and presumably abiding person- 
ality results achieved by the entire 
development process; (f) personality 
traits cannot be taught, but they can 
be developed! : 

More power to Mrs, Starkey who 
I would guess, doesn’t wait until the) 
final cooperative actual vocational 
practice stage has been reached be- 
fore she starts the job of developing 
good personal traits, even though her 
But 


article implies that she does. 
many, if not most, other teachers do 
shirk this responsibility and I don’t 
want Mrs. Starkey’s article to givé 
them too much comfort. 


Read his article for curriculum 
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NFORTUNATELY, it 


appear that many teachers 


le withfhookkeeping and accounting on either 


practice 





the secondary or collegiate level re- 


f train-fard bookkeeping as a specific, exact- 
coursefing, and scientific phase of education. 


ial per- 


The concept formed by many teach- 





ear thefers, students, and laymen is that ac- 


eals thefcounting 


represents the exact ac- 


person-ounting for dollars and cents, and, 
- entirelas such, is regarded in much the same 
sonality light as shorthand, chemistry, physics, 


ley can 








and higher mathematics. Generally 
‘speaking they feel that the ultimate 


‘y who,jobjective of accounting is to enable 
til thef an individual to say, “The X Cor- 


‘ational 
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But 
ers dc 
don’t 
O give 
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to all! 
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poration earned a profit of $5.32 per 
share, and an examination of their 
fnancial report indicates they are in 
a sound financial position.” These 
are the teachers who say “A balance 
sheet is a statement of financial con- 
dition,’ but who are vague 
when questioned about the meaning 
of “financial condition.” They are 
most precise in their definition of the 
term “reserve”, but generally can 
sive only a dictionary concept and 
actually do not realize the many ac- 
counting implications in connection 
with this term. 


Is This You? 
It is reasonable to believe that 
many teachers of the subject are not 
entirely at fault because they have 
not studied the subject from business 
Viewpoints. Their basic bookkeep- 
ing and accounting training has in- 
duded rules for debits and credits, 


most 
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routine recordings, financial state- 
ments with strict form and rulings, 
the journal, the ledger, more form, 
and more rulings. They do not 
have the background and depth in 
accounting to realize they are not ac- 
counting for pennies. They have 
never learned the principles, prac- 
tices, and theory of accounting. 
Their education has been, principally, 
a text-learned one. 

Many of these people have fallen 
into the “teaching rut.” You have 
seen it happen time and time again. 


?? DOES THE SHOE FIT ?? 


too. How about you? Unlimited op- 
portunity lies about you for develop- 
ment and expansion in this area. 
And if you avail yourself of a few 
of these opportunities, you will 
awaken to the fact that teaching 
bookkeeping and accounting can be 
intensely interesting to you, and to 
your pupils as well. 

The greatest source of develop- 
ment undoubtedly lies in the class- 
rooms of colleges and universities 
which offer you accounting on the 
graduate level. I am thinking par- 





“Accounting is one of the most fascinating subjects in the business curricu- 
lum. It is most interesting because it calls forth the utmost in imagination, 
originality, invention, judgment, and common sense." 





A superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject plus a bit of self-taught learning 
from the textbook itself and the indi- 
vidual becomes blissfully contented 
in the thought that he knows the 
textbook thoroughly, and, in fact, ac- 
tually talks himself into believing he 
is an authority in the field and is 
fully qualified to teach the subject. 
Years and years pass and our hypo- 
thetical teacher is continuing to teach 
the same material in identical fashion, 
changing his “story” only as revised 
editions necessitate that he do so— 
then only grudgingly will that teach- 
er admit to small changes from past 
procedures. 
What Educational Opportunities Are 
There for Improvement? 


Yet, those who fall into this cate- 
gory do have themselves to blame 


ticularly of courses in current ac- 
counting thinking—courses generally 
offered under a heading of ‘Con- 
temporary Accounting.” 
There you will have the 
tunity to sit for several hours each 
week with practicing public and pri- 
vate accountants, industrial account- 
ants, and governmental accountants, 
and discuss current problems in ac- 
counting which you may never teach 
in the classroom, but which will give 
tremendous _ perspective 


oppor- 


you such 
and insight into the subject that you 
will thrill inwardly and will eagerly 
await the next class meeting. 
Discussions of accounting prin- 
ciples and concepts, consistencies and 
rela- 


mconsistencies, conservatism, 


tionships of balance sheet and profit 
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and loss statements, conflicts between 
these two reports, the true meaning 
of cost, lower of cost or market, 
pricing methods, effects of pricing 
methods on reported profits, depre- 
ciation on cost vs. depreciation on 
replacement values, and hundreds of 
other current problems in account- 
ing can bring you to realize the full 
impact of accounting in the modern 
business world, and most certainly 
will lead you to the conclusion that 
there is no “one answer.” The 
broadening effect will bring with it 
the realization that only the clever, 
imaginative person can realize fully 
what accounting means. 


Do You Avail Yourself of the 
Proper Literature? 

Another source of development is 
to be found in the reading of good 
books dealing with accounting the- 
ory. Certainly every teacher of 
bookkeeping and accounting should 
have read Accounting Concepts of 
Profit by Stephen Gilman." It is im- 
possible to visualize the vast source 
of interest and _ self-improvement 
which may be derived from a book 
of this type, despite the fact that 
it was published thirteen years ago, 
In addition, the writings of Paton, 
Kester, Dohr, Canning, Sanders, 
Hatfield, Moore, Montgomery, and 
Husband most certainly warrant the 
careful consideration of those teach- 
ers who wish to develop themselves 
in accounting theory and practice. 
Unfortunately, many teachers of ac- 
counting have heard of few of these 
authors. It is indeed a sad commen- 
tary because these men are as much 
the Fathers of American Accounting 
Thinking as was Washington. the 
Father of our Country. 

Any teacher who has not read with 
methodical care the postulates and 
recommendations of the American 
Institute of Accountants and 
does not have in his library the c- 
countants Handbook, along with sev- 
eral of the more popular introductory, 
intermediate, and advanced account- 
ing texts is indeed “dead” as far as 
giving understanding to the subject 
he teaches is concerned. Not alone 
will the inclusion of these books in 


who 





1Gilman, Stephen. Accounting 


Concepts of 
Profit. The Ronald Press Company. 1939. 
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your library improve you and your 
techniques; you presumably must 
read them, study them, discuss them 
with others, and see the principles and 
doctrines in actual practice. 


Does Business Experience Help? 


Part-time work on books through 
accounts in the community will serve 
to provide you with a more complete 
understanding of accounting. It is 
debatable if entire procedures may 
be brought into the classroom for 
purposes but 
doubtedly you can “hand-pick” con- 


of illustration, un- 
ditions you know to be true in order 
to further emphasize and give realism 
to points taken in the textbook. Per- 
haps the most valuable experience is 
the realization that our students must 
be taught to think “accounting-wise” 
and that a routine development of 
rules and form in the classroom is not 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements 
of the business world in our growing 


society. The author does not con- 
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sider business experience the mos 
valuable asset of the accounting 
teacher, but most certainly one asse 
which he can hardly do witout jf 
the presentation of the subject matte 
is to be effective, and if the en 
product is to be properly trai:ed fo 
the business world. 


Summary 





tha 


when an individual is willing to ad 


It would seem, therefor 
mit that accounting is a long way 
tha 


there is virtually no agreement 0 


from being an exact science ; 


terminology ; that we are accounting 
for business as individuals and not 
as standardized masses; and that thd 
presentation of the subject matter 
must be alive, imaginative, and reJ 
alistic—then, and only then, is that 
individual approaching _ that 
which divides done” 


“maybe well done.” 


line 
from 
Deep down in- 


“well 


side, each of us reading this article 
knows where he stands. 


PoP is 


A BREATH OF SPRING 
By Shirley Peabody 
Hesser Business College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


This type of design is attempted 
too infrequently by our typewriter 
artists—yet it is not too difficult and, 
if carefully done, the results are 
worth the effort expended. The de- 
sign decided upon is first cut out of 
a sheet of typing paper, following 
the lines of a pen or pencil drawing. 
This cut-out sheet is then placed first, 
a sheet of carbon second, and last 
another plain sheet of paper. The 
typing is done on the top sheet of 
paper, straight across, line after line, 
using any letter or character decided 
upon, The number sign (#), was used 
in this design, and the solid effect 
was obtained by using the variable 
spacer. The actual design will show 
through the cut-out sheet on the 
bottom. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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Te, tha 
g to ad 
me way VERNON MUSSELMAN, Chairman, University of Kentucky 
: Committee Members: Earl Dvorak, Indiana University; Margaret Bell 
ce; tha Humphreys, University of Kentucky; and James Lloyd, East Tennessee 
nent 0 State College. 
countin 
and no 
that thf Here is the list of outstanding articles in business edu- and somewhat reduced in number with the aid of a 
matter cation for 1952 as selected by the various chapters of selected jury. 
ond a Delta Pi Epsilon. Profess‘onal books, yearbooks, and _ No attempt is made to offer this list as necessarily 
; complete issues of magazines are not considered in this including all the best articles. The list represents the 
is thaif jist, They are omitted because obviously a yearbook judgment of classroom teachers as the articles they 
at linef devoted to a major aspect of business education should found of most value. The first annual list for 1951 was 
from be an important contribution. Likewise, a new book published in the May 1952 issue of the Business Educa- 
own inf Ot Some phase of methodology in the field of business tion Forum, and in the October 1952 issue of the Jour- 
~~ J education should hardly require further bibliographical nal of Business Education. This 1952 list should be 
 articlef attention. The following chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon of equal value. 
contributed to the creation of this list: Alpha (New Dr. Ruth Anderson of Texas Christian University 
York University), Delta (Cincinnati), Theta (Indiana), is chairman of the committee responsible for selecting 
Kappa (Michigan), Nu (Kentucky), Mu (Tennessee), — the 1953 business education bibliography. It is good to 
‘ Rho (Ohio State), Phi (Minnesota), and Lambda have Dr. Anderson continue the work so well begun 
XXXXX (Northwestern). by Dr. Musselman and his associates. 
Usually two chapters were responsible for selecting —Herdert A. Tonne, Chairman of Committee on Plan- 
xxx the outstanding articles for two months. The judgments ning and C oordinating Research and Service Projects, 
xy were reconciled, and then the entire list was organized Delta Pi Epsilon. 
IG ADMINISTRATION How to build up your business educa- AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
is Ditton tor Besness Teachers.” tion department. “You Have a Stake in Audio-Visual Aids,” 
hire by John A. Beaumont. AMERICAN : pene by Dana E. Gibson. BUSINESS EDU- 
| BUSINESS EDUCATION. October, “How to Teach Business Policies,” by CATION WORLD, February, 1952. 
tempted 1952. Arnold E. Schneider. UBEA FORUM, Why we should use more audio-visual 
i — Establishing relationships with various May, 1952. . : aids. : , 
its are groups and how to meet their needs. Devices used for teaching business policy. “Bulletin Boards for Business Classes,” by 
The de. Vernon A. Musselman. BUSINESS 
t out off “Administration and Supervision in Busi- “Dynamic Public Relations for Schools,” EDUCATION WORLD, November, 
ollowing} ness Administration,” by J. Frank by Jack C. Staehlee “AMERICAN 1952. ; ; ; 
Jrawing, Dome THE BALANCE “ SHEET BUSINESS EDUCATION, October, Principles for preparing and displaying 
ed re May, 1952. ' 1952. exhibits are given. Specimen exhibits 
- The Improvement of instruction. Showing A list of suggestions for public relations that apply the principles presented are 
heet off tow administration and supervision of in school. P shown, _ ; ee 
ter line,f Dusiness education must know the com- Effective Use of Modern leaching Aids, 
Jecided§, = munity needs. “Personal-Data Booklets that Sell,” by L. by R. G. \ alters. UBEA FORUM, 
as used L. Strout. BUSINESS TEACHER, January, 195200 ae 
| reo “Human Relations in Teaching the Busi- February, 1952. od ~~ 2 ee srg Petpcan 
—~ ness Subjects,” by New York Board of A new and different way of composing a pine’ be x ee ems that may 
on the oa BALANCE SHEET, . eoerinton ey sheet. This will strike si a 
ebruary, 1952. e employers eye. BASIC BUSINESS 
s sub- Sample lesson plans. These plans serve “Teaching General Business,” by Isabella 
ational} as guides for business teachers who are “What is the Cause of Lower Office Pro- Kellock Coulter. UBEA FORUM, 
ductedf interested in developing human relations duction Standards?” by Herbert A. March, 1952. 
phe in class work. Tonne. THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- — Use of committee assignments, field 
ggg NESS EDUCATION, January, 1952. trips and outside speakers. Developing 
“Getting in Step,” by Leo L. Nussbaum. Reasons for deficiency. Have students an effective business vocabulary and re- 
RUSINESS TEACHER, September- trained to work at a greater rate in order lation textbook study to current busi- 
XXXXJ «October, 1952. to strive for the salaries they seek. ness news. 
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“Complete or Incomplete Teaching,” by 


Bernard H. Defrin. THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

Thirteen principles for motivating stu- 
dents. 


“The Art of Questioning,” by Charles 
Diegnan. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
January, 1952. 

The technique of asking questions in 
the right way at the right time. A list 
of basic principles. 

“Basic Business Classes—Teaching Tech- 
niques and Devices,” by Ray Heimerl 
and others. AMERICAN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, October, 1952. 

A list of techniques for teaching various 
units in Basic Business. 


“Selling the Business Law Course to Stu- 
dents,” by Vivian V. Lasater. THE 
BALANCE SHEET, March, 1952. 
How to get a business law course started 
in your school. 


“The Great Need: Better Teacher Train- 
ing in Basic Business,” by Marjorie C. 
McLeod. BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD, January, 1952. 

The need of qualified teachers in Basic 
Business courses. 

“Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic and 
Basic Business,” by Willadene Romin- 
ger. THE BALANCE SHEEFT, Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

The importance of basic business in re- 
lation to its students and the community. 


“Principle or Mere Illustration?” by Da- 
vid TIT. Satlow. AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, December, 1952. 
What should be taught in a_ business 
law course and how it should be taught. 


BOOKKEEPING 


“A Dozen Ways to Use Community Re- 
sources in Teaching Bookkeeping,” by 
James Gemmell. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, May, 1952. 

How to stimulate the student’s interest 
in bookkeeping by the use of community 
resources, 

“The Changing High School Function,” 
by Sidney C. Gould. THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, April, 
1952. 

A list of reasons for elementary stu- 
dents passing on to the next grade— 
suggestions for curriculum improvement 
—handling slow learners in bookkeeping. 


“Methods af Teaching Bookkeeping, 6: 
What to do About the Reading Prob- 
lem,” by J. Marshall Hanna. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, 1952. 
How to comprehend bookkeeping terms. 

“A Review of Research in the Methods 
and Procedures of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing,” by Virgil Herring. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, March, 1952. 

Case studies of various methods and 
procedures in bookkeeping. 

“An Important Divergence Between Cur- 
rent Bookkeeping Education and Mod- 
ern Bookkeeping Practice,” by Albert 
C. Mossin. UBEA FORUM, Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Explains the non-closing summarizing 
technique utilized for interim periods by 
practicing accountants. 
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CURRICULUM 


“The Family Tree,” by Robert L. Hitch. 

THE BALANCE SHEET. October, 
1952. 
An outline of charts showing the rela- 
tionship that exists between the general 
field of business education and its sev- 
eral components. 

“Three Basic Rules of Teaching,” by J. 
K. Kincaid. THE BALANCE SHEET, 
September, 1952. 

The prerequisites for setting up a pro- 
gram in teaching. 

“Business Policies Discovered in a Local 
Stenographic Survey,” by Wilmoth C. 
Price. UBEA FORUM, May, 1952. 
The findings of the small and large 
firms in relations to a stenographer, also, 
a list of recommendations in regard to 
practices in an office. 

“Patterns of Performance of Most Fre- 
quent Clerical Duties,” by Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer. NATIONAL BUSIT- 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, 
March, 1952. 

Seven classification steps and key points 
under these classifications and recom- 
mendations. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


“Academic Credit for Retail Work Ex- 
perience,” by Beckley and_ Richards. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, February, 1952. 

A list of “pros” and “cons.” 

“Improvement of Instruction in Distribu- 

tive Education,” by Aaron I. Hoffman. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, March, 1952. 
Requirements for teacher certification 
in distributive education. Teaching group 
dynamics. Teaching distributive educa- 
tion through correlation. 


OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
“A Survey of Twenty Business Firms,” by 


Mrs. Laura L. Brown. THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, September, 1952. 
Three tables showing the requirements 
of office workers and their duties. 

“Application Letters—What Employers 
Prefer,” by Leland Brown. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, June, 1952. 
A list of “pros” and “cons” for writing 
a letter for application. A table show- 
ing the employers’ preference. 

“Methods of Teaching Filing, 7: How to 
Teach the Finding of Misfiled Mate- 
rial,” by Charles B. Hicks. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, March, 
1952. 

Techniques for finding misfiled mate- 
rials. 

“Vocational Competence—Your Students’ 
Goal,” by Elsie Leffingwell. THE 
BALANCE SHEET, April, 1952. 
Outside business experience and up-to- 
date methods will help make the tran- 
sition from the classroom to business 
office. It is easy for your students. 

“Business Policies Relation to Job Classi- 

fication,” by Theodore Woodward. 
UBEA FORUM, May, 1952. 
Job descriptions and job classifications. 
How used by the management to de- 
termine jobs or lines of advancement of 
office employees. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“Putting Some Pep and Purpose into 
Your Business Clubs’ Meetings,” by 


Helen H. Green. BUSINESS EDU. 
CATION WORLD, December, '952. 
Describes some club meetings tha! were 
well planned and where something of 
interest value happened. 

“Build on that Enthusiasm to Attain Ac. 
ceptable Office Standards,” by Lucille 
Parker Irvine.e UBEA FORUM, No. 
vember, 1952. 

Explains how a diary of a_ student's 
progress and accomplishments can he 
used to maintain student interest. 

“Can We Teach Personality Traits?” by 
Lillian Starkey. THE BALANCE 
SHEET, November, 1952. 

Gives specific ways to use opportinities 
at school to help students develop desir- 
able personality traits. 

“T Like Our Intern Program Because 
..«» by Donald, J. Tate. THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, November, 1952. 
Gives the advantages of a_ program 
where apprentice teachers spend full 
time in off campus public high schools 

“Delta Pi Epsilon,” by Rowena Wellman, 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, 
November, 1952. 

A report describing the history and 
present activities of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
SHORTHAND 
“How I Get My Students to do Their 
Homework,” by Duchan. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, October, 1952. 
A list of techniques for motivating stu- 

dents to do homework. 

“Dictation in Second Semester,” by Fstelle 
L. Popham. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
May, 1952. 

A plan that may be followed for second 
semester shorthand. 

“Stenographer’s Grip,” by Archie C. 
Thomas. THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, November, 1952. 
The best way of holding a pen when 
taking dictation ts illustrated, and tts 
advantages are gtven. 

TYPEWRITING 
Differences in Typewriting,” 
UBEA FORUM, 


“Tndividual 
by Robert W. Blume. 
May, 1952. 

How to care for slow learners. 
to motivate the mature person. 
“Teach Thought Typing—From the Start,” 
by Juanita Carter. THE BALANCE 

SHEET, January, 1952. 

A list of general principles and how to 
motivate the students in thought type- 
writing. 

“The Risk of ‘Speed First’ in Typing,” 
by Katherine Humphrey. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, September, 
1952. 

First, emphasize the technique of type- 
writing. This is the only way speed 
and accuracy can be attained. 

“Ten Typewriting Questions,” by Alan C. 
Lloyd. AMERICAN BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION, March, 1952. 

How and what to do with these ten 
typing questions. 

“Teaching the Typewriting Keyboard,” by 
Harves Rahe. THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, May, 1952. 
The “whole” or “part” method approach. 
Suggestion on teaching the keyboard. 


How 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





The item prepaid expenses found 
i a balance sheet does not always 
wnsist of what is implied by the 
title given to it, that is, expenses al- 
ready paid for. There may be con- 
rained therein items that have not 
actually been paid for and for which 
there exist accounts payable. In fact, 
tis possible to conceive of a case in 
which none of the so-called prepaid 
expenses had been paid for. 

A title that would be correct un- 
der all circumstances is deferred ex- 
penses, indicating that certain ex- 
penses recorded during the period 
which ended at the balance-sheet date 
were not assigned to the revenue of 
that period and are to be carried into 
the next period. The title deferred 
charges has been used, but in a 
broader sense to include items other 
than those usually classified as pre- 
raid expenses. 

History of the Classification 

In its Approved Methods for the 
Preparation of Balance Sheet State- 
ments, first published in April, 1917, 
the Federal Reserve Board listed: 
“Deferred charges: 


Prepaid expenses, 
taxes, etc." 


interest, insurance, 


This section was followed by only 
one other classification Other assets 
at the end of the asset side of the 
balance sheet. 
When the American Institute of 
Accountants took over the publication 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s work 
under the title of Verification of 
Financial Statements in May, 1929, it 
continued this arrangement. 
In the January, 1936 edition of the 
pamphlet, under the title of Examina- 
tion of Financial Statements, the 
American Institute of Accountants 
broadened the scope of the classifica- 
tion to: 
"Deferred Charges: 

Prepaid expenses, 

taxes, etc. 
Bond discount 


Other deferred charges 
portant items)" 


interest, insurance, 


(describe im- 
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PREPAID EXPENSES 


This arrangement was the one usu- 
ally followed in practice. 

In the meantime there developed a 
tendency among writers of textbooks 
on accounting to take the prepaid ex- 
penses out of the deferred charges 
section and to place them in a sepa- 
rate section after the current assets. 
However, such procedure was not 
discernible in practice where usually 
no distinction was made between the 
prepaid expenses and the other items 
listed under the caption deferred 
charges. 

In its Accounting Research Bulle- 
tin No. 30 on “Current Assets and 
Current Liabilities; Working Capi- 
tal” 1947, the 
American Institute of Accountants 


issued in August, 
placed the prepaid expenses among 
the current assets, including therein 
such items as “insurance, taxes, un- 
used royalties, current paid adver- 
tising service not yet received, and 
other items which if not paid in ad- 
vance, would require the use of cur- 
during the operating 


rent assets 


cycle.” 


The Present Situation 


The effect of Bulletin No. 30 was 
to create a trend in practice toward 
placing the prepaid expenses among 
the current assets. However, statis- 
tics compiled from the annual reports 
of 600 corporations by the American 
Institute of Accountants and_ pub- 
lished in Accounting Trends and 
Techniques, 6th edition, 1952, show 
that prepaid expenses or deferred 
charges were placed in current assets 
by 130 companies, in noncurrent as- 
sets by 382, and divided between 
current and noncurrent assets by 77, 
while 11 showed none. There is 
obviously considerable difference of 
opinion in practice with respect to 
the treatment of the so-called pre- 
paid expenses. 


A Problem 


The current asset category has been 
created to facilitate the study of cur- 
rent debt-paying ability: it indicates 
what is and will be available to liqui- 
date the current liabilities. Since the 
prepaid expenses will not become 
available to liquidate current liabili- 
ties in the normal course of events, 
should they be considered current 
assets ? 

The Institute implies that if these 
items had not been paid for in ad- 
vance this ‘would require the use of 
current assets during the operating 
cycle.” However, as has been men- 
tioned above, the so-called prepaid 
expenses might not have been paid 
for at the balance-sheet date. Also, 
following this line of reasoning, it 
might be held that if a certain item of 
equipment had not been purchased 
during the period ended at the bal- 
ance-sheet date it would have to be 
purchased during the coming period 
and thus “would require the use of 
current assets during the operating 
cycle” should accordingly be 
listed as a current asset. 


and 


There exists, however, a postulate 
in accounting to the effect that recog- 
nition shall not be given to what 
would be the situation if the manage- 
ment had followed a policy other than 
that which was followed. That is 
why accountants have repudiated the 
suggestion that consideration be given 
to the interest that might have been 
earned if the capital invested in the 
enterprise had been invested in other 
channels. The consideration of what 
might be the situation if items had 
not been paid for deserves similar 
repudiation. 


Conclusion 


The inclusion of the so-called pre- 
paid expenses among the current as- 
sets defeats the purpose of the cur- 
rent asset category. The reasoning 
used to justify the inclusion of the 
prepaid expenses in this group is 
foreign to accounting principles. This 
procedure, after some five years of 
consideration by practitioners, has re- 
ceived little support. It would seem, 
therefore, that the matter deserves 
reconsideration. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


qb. =4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


Secretarial 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 


Secretarial Science 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 





The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 





MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
O. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


Uf_fS Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
e 
‘jhe ROBERT MORRIS Sceéoo/ 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








DYKE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional bom for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Since 1863 


One and two year courses in: Accountancy 


RB) Tested BUSINESS TRAINING 


* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
€ 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 


Catalogue on request 
C. C. Steed, President 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


paiteartenes by the ite op 
Degrees in Com 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





— 
Greeg Shorthand Simplified, as taught 
jy its coauthors Louis A. Leslie and 


Charles E. Zoubek, and by Madeline S. 
Strony, is the basis of this series of six 
motion pictures. The films are 16mm., 
jack and white, sound pictures designed 
9s instructional aids for undergraduate and 
gaduate teacher training, for in-service 
improvement and for actual classroom 
aching. Each film presents one important 





ghase of the shorthand teaching process as 
fescribed below: 
Film 1—First Lesson in Gregg Short- 


land Simplified is taught by Leslie. He 
aches a class of actual beginners and 
demonstrates how shorthand is introduced 
nthe first day, how the blackboard pres- 
ettation is handled, and how the class 
responds to the blackboard drill. Running 
time: 15 minutes. Purchase price: $75. 
Film 2—Typical Lesson in Gregg Short- 
land Simplified is taught by Zoubek. He 
teaches Lesson 21 of the Shorthand Sim- 
jlified Manual to a class of students, dem- 
nstrating the handling of (1) new theory, 
(2) homework, (3) dictation, and (4) 
drill. The procedures demonstrated are 
recommended for use throughout the com- 
plete theory presentation. Running time: 
17 minutes. Purchase price: $75. 

Film 3—Teaching Marginal Reminders 
is taught by Strony. She demonstrates, 
with a class of students, how the marginal 
reminders are introduced, how they are 
handled by the students in the preparation 
of their homework, and what use is made 
of them in class in connection with read- 
ing back and dictation. Running time: 10 
minutes. Purchase price: $50. 

Film 4—Developing Shorthand Speed is 
taught by Strony. She presents to the 
class a lesson in building speed, demon- 
trating (1) the presentation of the word 
lists in Gregg Dictation Simplified, (2) the 
handling of homework, (3) the presenta- 
tion of previews, and (4) the use of the 
minute plan of skill development, using the 
book, Previewed Dictation. The procedures 
shown may be used in all stages of short- 
hand skill development. Running Time: 14 
minutes. Purchase price: $75. 

Film 5 — Doing Homework in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified begins by showing 
the incorrect ways of doing homework, 
and then outlines, step by step, a procedure 
that will enable students to complete their 
homework in a shorter time with greater 
effectiveness. It demonstrates (1) how to 
tread word lists and connected matter, (2) 
what to do when an outline cannot be read, 
and (3) how to copy the Reading and 
Writing Practices in the text. This film is 
the first of the series designed for show- 
ing both to teachers and to shorthand 
learners. It can do a convincing job of 
selling the importance and simplicity of 
homework in shorthand. Running Time: 
9 minutes. Purchase price: $50. 
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NEW SHORTHAND FILM SERIES 


Film 6 — Doing Homework in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified, Functional Method 
begins like the film above by showing stu- 
dents how not to do homework. It then 
demonstrates (1) the correct procedure 
while the student is using the reading ap- 
proach, (2) an easy-to-use, effective 
method of using the key so that the student 
can complete each assignment in a mini- 


NEW FILM 


Volume IV of the Directory of Film 
Evaluations for Teachers of Business Sub- 
jects has just been released by Kappa 
Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. This vol- 
ume sells for $1. It describes and evalu- 
ates forty-three films and filmstrips in the 
following subject areas: Bookkeeping, gen- 
eral business, human relations and manage- 
ment, office practices and procedures, per- 
sonal development and occupational infor- 
mation, retailing and distributive education, 
and typewriting. 

The films selected for review are largely 
related to public relations and personal and 
social adjustment. The Compiling Commit- 
tee felt, and wished to reflect, the increas- 
ing concern of all business education teach- 
ers for teaching boys and girls to become 


mum of time, and (3) the proper writing 
procedure. For Functional Method stu- 
dents and teachers, films 5 and 6 can be 
valuable on the day the first homework as- 
signment is given. The producers recom- 
mend that it be shown again on the day 
the students start writing for homework, 
and occasionally throughout the semester. 
Running Time: 9 minutes. Purchase price: 
$50. 

This series of films is produced by Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Text - Film Department with 
the cooperation of the Gregg Publishing 
Division, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, New York. The complete series may 
be purchased for $325 or individual films 
may be had at the prices indicated. Your 
local film library or usual film source will 
have them available now, or in the near 
future. 


DIRECTORY 


occupationally competent as well as to be- 
come wholesome, well-adjusted individuals 
who can participate in today’s social and 
economic world. 

All evaluations have been made from the 
teachers’ point of view. The questions the 
evaluators attempted to answer were: How 
effectively does the film present the ma- 
terial to my students? Can the material be 
presented more effectively in some other 
way? What are the strong and weak 
points of the presentation? What supple- 
mentary material should I use before the 
film is shown? after it is shown? 

This volume contains an up-to-date list- 
ing of producers and distributors and a 
compilation of ratings for each of the 235 
films and filmstrips evaluated in all previ- 
ous Delta Pi Epsilon volumes. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


The U.S. Office of Education can make 
a wealth of audio-visual information avail- 
able to any interested teacher free, or for 
a slight charge, depending upon which cata- 
logues are requested. Send a card to the 
Visual Education Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. and ask for a list of Current 
Publications of the Visual Education 
Service. 

From the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. you may order: 

Directory of 2002 — l6mm. Film Li- 
braries, which is a state and city list of 
institutions and organizations that lend or 
rent 16 mm. films. Price 30 cents. 

Movie Projectors in Public High 
Schools, which gives results of a 1949 sur- 


vey of 16mm. sound projectors in public 
high schools. Price 15 cents. 

3434 U.S. Government Films is a de- 
scriptive catalogue of all U. S. Government 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and sets of 
slides available for public use in the 
United States. It contains specific instruc- 
tions for borrowing, renting, and purchas- 
ing each film. Price 70 cents. 

The U.S. Office of Education will send, 
without charge: 

General Catalogue of Educational Films, 
consisting of a descriptive bibliography of 
nine general catalogues of educational mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. 

How to Obtain U.S. Government Films, 
1952, which is a summary table of how to 
borrow, rent and purchase the motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips of 21 different agencies. 





Blood Saves Lweos 


Back up your fighting men by sharing 
Your Life-Giving Blood with them. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by I. David Satiow 





EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS-ECONOMIC 
CONCEPTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Ed. D. Study at Columbia University 
by LOUIS C. NANASSY 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


The major purposes of this study were: 
(a) to determine what business-economic 
topics and activities are generally taught 
in the elementary school curriculum, and 
(b) to obtain the opinions of pre-service 
elementary-school teachers concerning the 
importance of these topics and the teachers’ 
competencies to teach the topics. 

Questionnaires were submitted to 194 
school districts comprising the service area 
of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Paterson to ascertain the availa- 
bility of elementary school courses of 
study and titles of textbooks used. This 
was followed by an analysis of 240 arith- 
metic and social studies courses of study 
and of 60 textbooks, grades I through VI, 
to determine: (a) stated objectives that 
bear upon business-economic concepts, and 
(b) frequency of occurrence of topics and 
activities having a significant relation to 
business-economic competence. Opinions 
of 109 pre-service and in-service teachers 
were then elicited on: (a) free response 
suggestions of topics related to business- 
economic concepts they would teach in ele- 
mentary schools if given complete freedom 
in the selection of subject matter to be 
taught; (b) business-economic objectives; 
and (c) business-economic topics and ac- 
tivities. 

The following findings stand out sig- 
nificantly : 

1. Since too large a percentage of the 
pre-service elementary teachers possess a 
rather meager comprehension of what eco- 
nomic activities should be included in the 
elementary school, more attention should 
be given to this phase of elementary 
teacher education. 

2. The opinions of pre-service elemen- 
tary teachers relative to their competence 
to teach business-economic topics and ac- 
tivities indicated that approximately two- 
thirds of the group were either fairly 
competent or not at all competent. 

3. Elementary teacher-education institu- 
tions should determine what is now being 
offered in educating for economic compe- 
tence, and then supplement the curriculum 
with those phases of economic education 
which now are being neglected. Some of 
the neglected areas of economic education 
might be integrated with units of work in 
several of the existing courses; topics 
which cannot be developed in these sub- 
jects should be offered in a special course. 


4. The techniques and procedures used 
to develop economic competence should 
include a series of realistic learning ex- 
periences, making full use of community 
resources, 
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5. The ninety-nine business-economic 
topics and activities identified within this 
study represent a rather complete outline 
of the subject matter in the field of edu- 
cation for economic concepts suitable for 
the elementary school. Although these 
topics are not intended as an outline of a 
course for elementary teacher-education 
students, they may well serve as a guide 
for the development of teaching units. 

6. Elementary teachers-in-service pos- 
sess essentially the same deficiencies with 
respect to economic education as_ those 
found for the pre-service teachers. The 
area of service of teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions to the experienced teachers is im- 
plicit. 

7. Many topics of economic significance 
are taught in the primary grades and then 
are repeated on the intermediate level. As 
a large percentage of topics is not limited 
to one specific grade, it is suggested that 
the elementary teacher-education curricula 
be so organized that all candidates, irre- 
spective of their grade-level specialization, 
become competent to guide the develop- 
ment of the various phases of economic 
skills, knowledges, and appreciations. 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEMORY LOAD 
OF THE ANNIVERSARY AND SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS OF GREGG SHORTHAND... 


Ed. D. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh 
by FRANCES CHAPMAN 


Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


In the classification and analysis of the 
7,033 words of the Horn-Peterson list, Dr. 
Chapman found that some words did not 
conform to the basic principles given in 
Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified. How- 
ever, when these words were placed in 
family groups, or studied in relation to 
uniform transfer patterns, it was found 
that there was a high degree of consistency 
even in the seeming variation from the 
basic principles as stated in the Manual. 

Chapter V of this study states some 
principles of word construction not found 
in the Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified 
and lists some of the words to illustrate 
each principle. Although the authors did 
not state these as basic principles in the 
Manual, they are obviously aware of these 
principles because of the high degree of 
consistency with which they are used in 
writing words in Simplified Shorthand. 

These hitherto unstated principles that 
are inherent in the writing of Simplified 
Gregg Shorthand are made _ available 
through this study to the classroom teach- 
ers so that they may have a better insight 
into the construction of all Simplified 
Shorthand outlines. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF CUR. 
RENT TRANSCRIPTION PRACTICES IN 
BUSINESS FIRMS... 


Ed. D. Study, Indiana University 


by IROL WHITMORE BALSLEY 
Formerly of Russe!! Sage College 
Troy, New York 

What are the transcription practices that 
are followed currently in business? An- 
swers to this question were obtained from 
332 firms engaged in various types of busi- 
ness activity. 

The reader will be interested to learn 
some of the significant findings of this 
study : 

1. A total of 48 different letterhead sizes 
were found in use. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the firms used one size exclusively, 
Fifty-one per cent used 8%x11 exclu. 
sively, and 42 per cent used that size but 
not exclusively. 

2. A total of 47 different sizes of en- 
velopes was used, with the greatest number 
of firms using 4% x 9% (61 per cent not 
exclusively and 24 per cent, exclusively), 
The greatest number of firms (48 per 
cent) used two sizes. 

3. Sixteen different styles of letters were 
used, with 77 per cent using semiblock ex- 
clusively and 14 per cent using it, but not 
exclusively. By “semiblock” is meant a 
style in which two or more (but not all) 
elements do not begin flush with the left 
margin; eight variations of the semiblock 
were found to prevail. The variation used 
by the greatest number of firms (28 per 
cent exclusively and 8 per cent not ex- 
clusively) was one in which the date line 
ended even with the right margin, the clos- 
ing lines were indented from the left mar- 
gin and blocked, and all other elements 
began flush with the left margin. 

4. Eleven different styles of punctuation 
Eighty per cent used mixed 
As used in the 
study, “mixed” punctuation was the style 


were used. 
punctuation exclusively. 


in which the only punctuation marks used 
in the opening and closing lines of the 
letter were a colon after the salutation and 
a comma after the complimentary close. 

Both classroom teachers and writers of 
instructional materials will find in this re- 
search an exhaustive report on current 
practices in the mechanical aspects of tran- 
scribing letters and memorandums, such 
as: characteristics of stationery used; the 
use, form, placement, and arrangement of 
various letter and memorandum parts; and 
miscellaneous practices such as_ writing 
numbers, abbreviation, and capitalizing. 

Teachers, department heads, and syllabus 
committees may find it helpful to compare 
the practices they have been teaching with 
those reported in the study for the pur- 
pose of having classroom instruction re- 
flect the practices found in the business 
world. 
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20 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the April, 1933, Issue 





— 


during this period. 


“The Social Objectives of Business 
Education” was the title of an article by 
Leverett S. Lyon, then executive vice- 
president of the Brookings Institution and 
now manager of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Lyon’s Education for 
Business had just had a second edition. 
While this significant book is now out of 
print and somewhat dated, it still is one 
of the best sources for constructive ideas 
about business education. Mr. Lyon was 
a pioneer in developing the concept of 
social business education, and, in the arti- 
cle in the April issue, he developed his 
ideas very well. Unfortunately, while we 
are as keen as ever in striving for these 
important goals, we do little if anything 
better than we did in attaining them in 
is 


Editor Lomax commented on the i- 

creased numbers of students and the de- 
creased amount of money available for 
schools. He was disturbed that this situ- 
ation might seriously handicap business 
education and warned that we should 
“mend our fences.’ In spite of the fact 
that 1933 was a depression year many of 
us who were teaching then look back to 
this period with a certain amount of nos- 
talgia; in spite of the low salaries we 
“never had it so good.” We got no raises 
and even suffered cuts, but prices went 
down faster. Now we get raises, but the 
prices go up even faster. 
Frederick G. Nichols was much con- 
cerned about our failure to do a good job 
of teaching arithmetic. We are still dis- 
covering the same inadequacies among our 
students and, yea, even among business 
teachers. Various studies point out that 
the present generation is more adept in 
computation skill than their predecessors. 
Some of us who have to use the products 
of the schools question the validity of 
these studies... . 

Incidentally, in proving his point Pro- 
fessor Nichols gave us a basis for figur- 
ing out how much he was paying a part- 
time stenographer—fifty cents an_ hour. 
That seems like a little; actually it was 
very good pay considering the fact that 
stenographers were a dime a dozen. Now 
when we pay a dollar an hour we think 
we are being most generous (worth fifty- 
three cents in 1933 prices). Here’s the 
difference. In 1953 stenographers are any- 
thing but a dime a dozen; maybe this is 
one reason why we get such poor serv- 
Bes og Soca 


Helen Reynolds and Doris Sponseller 


wrote an interesting article on “Problems 
in Teaching Advanced Typewriting.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


Among many other suggestions, they em- 
phasized the need for giving less time to 
mere attainment of words a minute and 
more time to the utilization of typing 
SHU. 5. 


“Typing in the Elementary School” was 
advocated by Ralph Hefner, who had 
served as the director of an experiment 
of teaching typing in the elementary school. 
The typewriting companies were very 
much elated by the idea that they could 
get typewriters rather generally used in 
the elementary schools. The idea was not 
successful; there is actually little use at 
the present time in teaching handwrit- 
Mes... 

IValter B, Pitkin’s The Consumer: His 
Nature and Changing Habits was reviewed 
in this issue. Life Begins at Forty Pitkin 
has recently died. His consumer book 
never received the popularity it deserved. 
It was an important, and in many respects 
profound contribution. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





CBEA Mid-West Uni+# 


“Setting the Pace in Catholic 
Education” served as theme for the annual 
convention, Mid-West Unit, Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, February 21. Sister Mary 
Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
Chicago, organized college workshops and 
Sister Mary Tarcisius, $.S.C.M. developed 
the high school programs, with Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota, as General Chairman. 

College meetings considered “Undergrad- 
uate Methods Courses in Business Educa- 
tion” chairmaned by Sister Gregoria. Sis- 
ter Mary Tarcisius, Saint Patrick’s Aca- 
demy, Momence, Illinois, chairmaned two 
morning sessions and forums on Book- 
keeping and Typewriting Standards, under 
the general theme: “Unifying Standards in 
Business Education.” 

Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Edgewood 
College, Madison, Wisconsin, and Direc- 
tor, Department of Business Education, 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke before a joint meeting on 
the Business Clinic sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and the CBEA, June 19-21. 

College representatives attended a work- 
shop on “Practice Teaching in Business 
Education” directed by Dean John F. Phil- 
bin, Sheil Institute, Chicago. Sister M. 
Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois, and author of Encyclical 
Dictation presented a teaching demonstra- 
tion on “The Integration of Papal Ency- 
clicals in Shorthand and Transcription 
Classes” with some students of Aurora. 


Jusiness 


New York City Area Group 


At the annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City, on Satur- 
day, May 23, a plaque is to be given to 
William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City, for his contributions to 
business education. 

Dr. Jansen has been very much inter- 
ested in business education and has a very 
active advisory board on business educa- 
tion. The president of this board at the 
present time is Wesley Hobson, Jr. of Dan 
River Mills. 


Alpha lota Annual Convention 


The 20th Annual Convention of Alpha 
Iota, International Honorary Business 
Sorority, will be held June 25-28 in Cal- 
gary, Canada, at the Palliser Hotel. Hos- 
tess Chapters are: Chi Alpha and Winni- 
peg Alumnae, Angus School of Commerce, 
Winnipeg; Chi Beta and Saskatoon Alum- 
nae, Success Secretarial College, Saska- 
toon; Chi Delta and Calgary Alumnae, 
Henderson Secretarial School, Calgary. 
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Shilt Heads EBTA 


At the recent New York City conven- 
tion of the EBTA, Bernard A. Shilt, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Public 
Schools of Buffalo, New York, was elec- 
ted president for the coming year. Mr. 
Shilt was vice president for one year, 





Bernard A. Shilt 


general membership chairman for two 
years, and secretary of this group for nine 
years. 


Arthur C. Long, Girls High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was chosen vice 
president and Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler 


Joint High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
was elected secretary. Pernin H. Q. Tay- 
lor, The Taylor School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, continues in office as treas- 
urer. Earl Rock, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, was elected to the 


Executive Board for a one year term; 
Helen Kiely, State Teachers College, 


Salem, Massachusetts, was elected to the 
Board for three years and Donald J. Post, 
Post Junior College of Commerce, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, was made a_ Board 
member for three years. 

Boston, Massachusetts, was chosen as 
the convention city for 1954. Dates are 
April 15, 16 and 17. 


American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business to be held in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, April 16, 17 and 18. 
Dean James B. Trant of the College of 
Commerce of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity will serve as host dean. 

Among the speakers to appear before 
the more than one hundred deans expected 
at the meeting will be Willard J. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina who 
will report on executive development train- 
ing programs now in operation at several 
universities and the president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Louisiana. Dean Rich- 
ard L. Kozelka, president of the associa- 
tion, is scheduled to give a report on the 
survey of collegiate education for business 
which he conducted last year. 


UBEA-FBLA 

The United Business Education Asso. 
ciation Representative Assembly, co posed 
of delegates from affiliated organi:ations, 
will be held at the Statler Hotel in \Vash- 
ington, D. C., on May 29-30. Departing 
from its usual custom of meeting t ie last 
week in June, the Assembly will hold con- 
current sessions with the second national 


convention of the Future Business Leaders 
of America. 
The UBEA Executive Board has also 


scheduled its regular annual meeting for 
the last week in May. Paul S. Lomax, 
president of UBEA, will preside over the 
Assembly and Council meetings. Jeron La- 
Fargue, FBLA national president, will 
preside over the FBLA convention. 

A luncheon for business educators, spon- 
sored by UBEA, will be held in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly in Miami Beach, 
Florida, on June 29. Hollis Guy, executive 
secretary of this NEA Department will 
preside at the luncheon meeting. 


Mountain-Plains Association 

Estes Park, high in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, will be the location of the second 
annual convention of the newly organized 
Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation beginning on Friday noon, June 
19, with a luncheon, and ending Sunday 
morning, June 21. Meetings will be at the 
YMCA Conference Grounds, 3 miies west 
of Estes Park, which is surrounded by 
dozens of towering peaks. 

Combining professional meetings with a 
unique vacation is the objective of the 
committees working under Kenneth J. 
Hansen, general chairman for the confer- 
ence. A great variety of sectional meetings 
are being planned by Elsie M. Jevons, 
University of Nebraska, program chair- 
man. The nine states in the area are spon- 
soring the various parts of the program: 
“Making Office Practice More Effective” 
— Wyoming; “Typewriting Issues on 
Trial”’—New Mexico; “Starting a Part- 
Time Cooperative Training Program in 
Your School”—North Dakota; “Building 
Skill in Shorthand and Transcription”— 
South Dakota; “General Business Train- 
ing, A Must for Good Living’—Texas; 
and “Bookkeeping Instruction in the High 
School”—Oklahoma. Because of the va- 
riety of sectional and general meetings, 
teachers of typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, general business, office practice, 
and distributive occupations will find many 
useful ideas discussed by leaders in the 
various fields. 

George Gatseos of Greeley is planning a 
complete hospitality room with refresh- 
ments and many interesting free materials 
available to all persons at the convention. 
The hospitality room will be a special fea- 
ture of the convention. Mildred Hill of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Greelcy promises excellent food for the 
beginning luncheon through the Sunday 
preal fast. Special features will be a chuck 
wage. dinner on Friday evening and a 
fnal banquet on Saturday. 

Besides the many meetings of a pro- 
fessional nature, entertainment of various 
kind: is being planned by Robert L. Hitch, 
University of Wyoming. Square dancing 
will be held after the evening meetings 
with a competent staff provided to teach 
the various steps. Other types of entertain- 
ment will include riding along mountain 
trails, hiking, tennis, volleyball, ping pong, 
shuffleboard, sightseeing by automobile. 
Also of interest to some—the Colorado 
Festival will be held in Rocky Mountain 
National Park at the same time as the 
convention. 

This convention combining professional 
growth and a wonderful vacation is espe- 
cially attractive since the entire cost of 
food and lodgings will be $10.50. About 
April 30 a complete program and reserva- 
tion blanks will be sent to each business 
teacher in the area; these blanks can then 
be returned to E. C. Archer of Greeley for 
proper reservations. 


International Society for 
Business Education 

Word has just been received from the 
Italian group that the Twenty-Seventh In- 
ternational Economic Course will take 
place in Italy between September 6 and 
September 20, 1953. 

The group will start in Rome where 
they will spend three days. They will then 
journey to Florence for three days, Venice 
for three days, and Milan for six days, 
where the course will end. 

The three days in Rome wi!l include 
visits to ancient Rome, modern Rome, the 
Vatican City, the Capitol, and a visit to 
Luce Institute. There will also be lectures 
on economics and finance at the University 
and at the Bankers’ Club. 

In Florence there will be visits to the 
Galileo Works and Leonardo da_ Vinci 
Institute, the Institute of Arts, the Uffizi 
Galleries, factories at Prato, Postoia, 
Precia, Volterra-Larderello, excursions to 
San Gimignano and Siena. 

In Venice the group will be welcomed 
by the Mayor at the Town Hall, and there 
will be visits to San Marco, the Ducal 
Palace, Ca Foscari. There will also be 
excursions to the melioration zones of 
Valzignana and Val Perera, the Marzotto 
Works, the islands of Burano and Murano. 
The group will also take part in a popular 
festival of “Autumn in Venice.” 

At Milan there will be a reception at the 
Town Hall, lectures at the Commercial 
University Bocconi, visits to the Brera, de- 
partment stores, the Donegani Institute for 
scientific research, the Motta Works, the 
Bianchi Motorcar Factory, the Montecatini 
Company, the Pirelli Works, to silk fac- 
tories, and to Lake Como. 

Those persons interested in attending the 
course are requested to notify the presi- 
dent of the United States Chapter, Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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tion of pant tea Drop-outs almost entirely elimirmated! 85% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 


Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 360 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 

Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heald College, San Francisco, California 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Southwestern Business University, Houston, Texas 

| The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

| American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Business Institute, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out competition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and full de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 


These are just a few of the hard-to-helieve 
results—backed by overwhelming proof 

that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere. That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 
why this short-term course is here to stay 


A Prominent Business School man 


says: 
“I would not take $100,000 for 
my Speeduriting franchise .. . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 
our first year.” 


More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 
Except for local advertising costs, Speed: 
teachers, 
selling staff than you already have. One 
theory teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
easily handle 1500 students a year! No 
wonder there’s much more profit per tuition 
dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 


writing requires no more space, 








THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


























Typing Simplified 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


Planned Postponements 


TYPING SIMPLIFIED is the first typing text to take advantage of the 
almost magical results of the elimination of skill-learning difficulties by the 
postponement of those difficulties. 

Although the alphabet keyboard is covered in 5 days, the numbers and 
special characters are postponed for 40 lessons. That postponement com- 
pletely eliminates for most learners any difficulty about learning the numbers 
and special characters. 

Office production work is postponed for 50 lessons, but when it begins, in 
Lesson 51, the learner then makes amazing progress because he is really 
ready for the work. 

A list of 14 such planned postponements is given in METHODS OF 
TEACHING TYPING SIMPLIFIED. 

With proper safeguards, experimentally determined, 


a difficulty postponed is a difficulty eliminated. 


in skill learning— 


Five Editions 








ONE YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 160 lessons........ $1.88 
TWO YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 320 lessons........ 2.40 
ENCYCLICAL EDITION, 320 lessons ......cccccicccssers 2.40 
COLLEGE COURSE, 200 TEs80NS 2... oc cicccseccceecceesees 2.30 
BRIEF COURSE, 100 lessons ............. sees eeeeeeeens 1.96 


Methods of Teaching 
CO PRR SE Re ee er ere 
Copyholders, per dozen, net $1.80 


Copyholders, each, net = .20 


Write immediately for a complimentary copy of Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified 
and an examination copy of the edition of Typing Simplified in which you are interested. 


Send your request to nearest office 


American Book Company, Business Education Division 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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COLLEGE STAFFS 





Faye M. Ricketts, head of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Training at the 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, 
has announced the appointment of Della 
Bates to a teaching position in her de- 
partment. Miss Bates was graduated 
from the University of Wichita in 1952 
and did graduate work at Northwestern 
University last summer. 


Russell N. Cansler, director of the 
Gregg Division of the School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. H. 
Green to the faculty. Dr. Green, who 
has taught at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege and at other colleges and high 
schools, will be in charge of curriculum 
development and, in addition to his 
teaching duties, will assist in the super- 
vision of the research studies of gradu- 
ate students in the Business Education 
Department. 


Mrs. Edna M. Jones, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver, 
sends word that Mrs. Frances Hardin 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence in order to work on her doctorate 
at the University of Colorado, where 
she has been granted a teaching fellow- 
ship. Mrs. Doris Erfurdt, a_ recent 
graduate of the University of Denver, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Mrs. Jones was made head of the De- 
partment of Business Education last 
August. Before that she had been acting 
head for some time. 


E. Dana Gibson has been promoted 
to a full professorship at San Diego 
(California) State College. Before going 
to San Diego, he was head of the Busi- 
ness Administration Department of New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of Minnesota, his Mas- 
ter’s degree is from the Colorado State 
College of Education, and his Doctor’s 
degree is from New York University. 


Gerald W. Maxwell has been made 
assistant professor of business education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. Before going to Emporia, he was 
a graduate assistant in the Department 
of Business at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, a graduate assistant at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, and 
taught for two years in Fremont County 
High School, Lander, Wyoming. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from the University 
of Denver, his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Wyoming. 
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Willadene Rominger has been ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. In addition to 
teaching shorthand and typewriting in 
William McGuffey High School, the 
demonstration school, she teaches meth- 
ods courses for business education 
majors. She has taught for five years in 
the public schools of Kentucky, her last 
teaching position being at Belfry High 
School, Belfry, Kentucky. Her A. B. de- 
gree is from Berea College, and her M. 
S. degree is from the University of 
Kentucky. 


James A. Womack, acting assistant 
professor of Office Administration at 
the University of Mississippi last year, 
has been made chairman of the Business 
Education Department at Wood Junior 
College, Mathiston, Mississippi. Before 
going to the University of Mississippi 
he was department chairman at Sun- 
flower Junior College, Moorhead, Mis- 
sissippi, and at Clarke Memorial Col- 
lege, Newton, Mississippi. His Bache- 
lor’s degree is from Mississippi College, 


Thomas B. Hogancamp, a meriber of 
the Murray (Kentucky) State College 
staff since 1948, has been made liead of 
the Commerce Department, succeeding 
Fred M. Gingles who has returned to 
teaching duties at his own request. John 
Robinson has resigned as director of 
the Training School of Murray State 
College to become superintendent of the 
Danville (Kentucky) City Schools. Mr, 
Robinson’s position has been taken by 
Esco Gunter, who has served as com- 
merce critic teacher in the school for 
seven years. Mr. Gunter has been suc- 
ceeded by Eugene Smith, a former busi- 
ness teacher at Crossville and Pleasant 
Hill High Schools in Illinois. 


It was recently announced that Don. 
ald R. Williams and Robert Botel have 
been added io the faculty of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia. Mr, 
Williams is an instructor in Business 
Administration and Mr. Botel is an in- 
structor in Accounting. 


Two new staff members have been 
added to the faculty of the Department 
of Business Education at the Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. Mrs. Ouida Deb- 





and his Master’s degree is from the ter and Miriam Secor are new teachers 
University of Mississippi. of shorthand and typewriting. 
RECENT CHANGES 





Billings Burlingame has been made 
an associate in distributive education in 
the New York State Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education. Mr. Bur- 
lingame has taught in the Cherry Valley 
(New York) High School, Rochester 
(New York) Business Institute, and has 
been coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion in the Lancaster (New York) High 
School. Before accepting his present 
position he was associated with the New 
York State Institute at Cobleskill, New 
York. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Hartwick College, and his Master’s de- 
gree is from New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany. 


Patricia Devitt, a recent graduate of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
is now teaching in the Walden (New 
York) High School. 


After teaching business subjects in 
the Jefferson High School in Roanoke, 
Virginia, for fifteen and one-half years, 
Mrs. Beverly Fitzgerald has moved to 
Mariemont, Ohio, so as to be near her 
husband who has a position with the 
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Norfolk and Western Railroad in Cin- 


cinnati. 


Mary Gallitelli is a teacher at Cam- 
bridge (New York) Central School. 
She is a graduate of Saint Rose Col- 
lege, Albany, New York, and taught in 
a private school in that city for some 
time. 


Irving Goldberg has been appointed 
principal of the High School of Com- 
merce, Yonkers, New York, where he 
has been a teacher and department 
chairman for a number of years. He 
was a member of the syllabus commit- 
tee which prepared the New York State 
syllabus on office practice. 


Thaddeus H. Penar, a former teacher 
in the high school at Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now teaching in Grove City 
College. Following graduation from 
Grove City College, he taught in the 
high school at Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 
After serving in the Air Force, he 
taught for a year at the University of 
Calcutta. His Master’s degree is from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Business Administration at Lincoln 
NEW COLLEGE DEANS Memorial University, Harrogate, Ten- 
nessee. 
a 
Dorothy Stricks Fried, Julia Richman 
meni Join W. Lucas has been made dean of the college since its founding in 1926. A High School and Hunter College, New 
ss ie Administra- graduate of Schenley High School in York, has received her Ed. D. degree 
te Collegef the new College of Business r cy h 5 I s de Ed. | ss 
de liead off tion 2t the University of Omaha. He was Pittsburgh, Pennsylv ania, the University from New York U niversity. The title o 
succeeding formerly dean of students and head of the of Wichita s new dean earned his her dissertation is “Improvement of the 
eturned to Division of Business Administration. His Bachelor's degree from the University (Clerical Curriculum in One Metro- 
7 ’s d is from Ohio State Uni- of Pittsburgh, his Master’s degree from _ politan High School.” 
juest. John Master s degree is fr I , . I g 
lirector of versi(y, Columbus, and he has completed Columbia University and also holds a ; ; , 
rray State his academic requirements there for his Doctorate from Columbia University. Vern Frisch, New Rochelle (New 
lent of the Doctor’s degree. He has been at the Uni- 1 : 1 his York) High Sciool, has been awarded 
hools, Mr § versity of Omaha since 1938. Glenn D. Overman has resigned his the Doctor of Education degree by New 
taken by 173 Nieland lied f position as director of the School of Inten- York Univ ersity. His dissertation is 
1 as com- wile A. 7 _ te bo ieee of sive Business Training, Oklahoma A. & M. titled “An Analysis of Clerical Business 
school f the Department of Marketing, Manage- College, Stillwater, to become dean of the Typing Papers and Forms for the Im- 
~~ orf ment and Statistics at Hofstra College, School of Business, Oklahoma City Uni- provement of Instructional Material.” 
Seen suc-f Hempstead, New York, has been ap- versity. He succeeds Dean Peter Swartz 
Plea pointed dean of the University _of who has been made Dean Emeritus. Mr. Glen E. Murphy, Florida State Uni- 
“sant Wichita’s College of Business Admini- Overman’s Bachelor’s degree is from versity, Tallahassee, has been awarded 
stration and Industry. He will join the Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, the degree of Doctor of Education by 
Wichita University faculty in June. his Master’s degree is from Oklahoma ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 
hat Don.§ The college’s present acting dean, Ken- A. & M. College, and he is a candidate for ‘The title of his study is “A Guide for 
‘otel haveg neth Razak, starting next summer will his Doctor’s degree in the Graduate the Business Teacher Education Cur- 
rexel In-J again devote full time to his primary — of a ye University, riculum at Florida State University.” 
Phia. Mr. tinct; : : o9 oomington, Indiana. Before going to 
ian nr Se te University? §=Chakene A. & M. College in 19065, be Andvew P. Onty etd of the 
iS an in- School of Engineering. He has been was an officer in the Naval Supply Business Administration Department at 
acting dean since the retirement in 1950 Corps and taught business subjects in Cedarville (Ohio) College and an evening 
of Dean Frank Neff, who had headed Fairfax High School, Fairfax, Oklahoma. instructor at the University of Dayton, has 
been awarded the Doctor of Education de- 
ave been gree by Pennsylvania State College. The 
pertinent title of his dissertation was “The History 
Woman's DOCTORATES of General Education as a Philosophical 
f North Development in American Higher Edu- 
ida Deb- cation.” 
teachers} Milton L. Bast of Central State Col- Lowell Chapman has received the 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma, has completed Doctor of Education degree at the Edward Vietti, Weber College, Og- 
his work for the degree of Doctor of Pennsylvania State College. His dis- den, Utah, received his Doctor of Phi- 
Education in the College of Education,  sertation is entitled “A Study of the losophy degree in Educational Administra- 
University of Oklahoma. The title of his | Existing Needs and Practices Relative to tion from the University of Utah, Salt 
doctoral thesis was “A Comparative the ‘Introduction to Business’ Course as Lake City. The title of his study was 
Study of the Preparation of Business Currently Offered in Colleges and Uni- “The Status of Retired Teachers and Non- 
Teachers with Specific Implications for versities of the United States.” Dr. teaching Employees of the Schools of the 
the State of Oklahoma.” Chapman is head of the Department of State of Utah.” 
in Cin- Tt as 
t Cam- SUMMER SCHOOLS 
School. 
se Col- 
aght in BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM FORTY-THIRD 
r some Intersession 1953 Summer Session I N 
June f + July (1 July 13 - August 22 SUMMER SESS O 
gre: BUSINESS EDUCATION courses available as follows: bd . R T “ - C _ R S 
ere he INTERSESSION: School—Business—Community Cooperation. Temple University offers — wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1953. Regu- 
rtment aes aaa pasion po Messe pI esha Pe lar University facilities are available to teachers, school prin- 
sa He in Business Seenatiens Gananaten Gaes t peng lererpen cipels and superintendents, #3 you vequive cousses for eertiiee 
ymimiit- Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Administration and tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple Summer 
; State Supervision of Business Education; Measurement in Business Education. Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from its edu- 
BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising ani cational advantages, the University—and the city of Philadel- 
Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, phia and environs—offer many cultural and recreational op- 
ee Management, Mathematics and Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting. portunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 
nnsyl- PRE-SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 8 TO JUNE 26 
City Good selection of graduate courses available. REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 
from Annual Conference on Busi Educati gust 5. POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 28 
n the 
vania. ss eite TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
_ For Bulletin and information, address 
> = PHILADELPHIA 
ity ol ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to 
trom be offered during the 1953 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts Registrar, Broad Strect and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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A flexible full-year program 
has been developed from a 
million-copy classic! 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
LETTER WRITING 


by Hagar, Stewart, and Hutchinson 


One million copies of the previous editions of The English of 
Business have helped students to a functional command of 
spoken and written English. In its new edition, entitled Business 
English and Letter Writing, the program has been modernized 
and broadened in teaching philosophy. More-than-ample ma- 
terial has been included for a rewarding and lively full-year 
course. 


100 per cent vocational . . . it empha- 
sizes correct speech as well as correct 
business writing. 


Complete new section for the second 
semester teaches the writing techniques 
that reflect the best in modern business 
practice. 


A workbook will be available. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36...... 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2............... 50! Elm St. 
Chicago 6....... 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4........ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St. London W. C. |....51 Russell Sa. 





| eee, 


Teaching is easier-- 
Learning is faster— 


WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATION STANDS 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRAT ON 
STAND has been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of audio-visual training. Its vide 
adoption by universities, business colleges and 
high schools is impressive evi- 
dence of the way it facilitates 






teaching. Here is an excerpt 
from one of the many letters 
received: "My teaching is cer- 
tainly easier and | am sure 
Model IE that the students are receiving 
greater benefits." 


The KARLO stand is solidly 
built; easily adjustable from 
35" to 48"; free-rolling caster 
wheels. Karlo has an a//-metal 
base and hard wood top. It 
takes up no more floor space 
than the dimensions of the 
machine it supports. Send fo- 
day for full details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











Already Adopted 
This Year in 
More Than 


2,000 
Schools 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN — PUBLISHING co. 
pecialists in Busi i 
Cincinnati 2 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ind E 
Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 
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TRUE SYMBOL 


SHORTHAND 


TAKE 40 TO 60 WORDS PER 
MINUTE WITH 
ONLY TWENTY LESSONS 


IT’S EASY! IT’S FAST! 
IT’S FUN TO LEARN! 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
MRS. FLORENCE B. ELDRIDGE 
HOTEL ST. MORITZ, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
MR. H. G. JONES 
6152 ORMEWOOD AVE. S.E. ¢ ATLANTA, GA. 


LINTON PUBLISHING CO. e 252 W. FIRST ST. ¢ RENO, NEVADA 
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Its wide 
ges and pUSIISESS CORRESPONDENCE IN PRAC- 
. TICE, by Ralph S. Handy, New York: 
sive evi- Pitman Publishing Company, 256 pp., 
cilitates $2.60. 
or This is a workbook course in business 
letters correspondence. The text is offered in a 
} 1S cer- yarticularly compact form to allow space 
m sure for abundant exercises and problems. The 
2ceiving letters for illustration are from the files of 
progressive business firms, and the prob- 
lems are founded on actual business situ- 
solidly ations. More than enough material is pro- 
e from vided for a one-semester course. The pages 
) caster of the workbook are detachable so that the 
l-metal exercises may be collected and disposed of ; 
op. It the pages are also punched so that they 
space may be combined with the student’s own 
of the letters and lecture notes in a single binder 
to make one complete volume for the 
ind to- owner. 
prices, The content of the workbook course in- 
cludes the mechanical setup of the letter; 
NY the la.guage of the letter; letters about 
ARS favors; letters about orders; letters about 
chigan positions ; letters about credit; letters about 
een! § Claims; sales letters; good-will letters; and 
a review of punctuation. Very clear illus- 
— a trations add to the interest of the book. 
Short-answer tests are provided at the con- 
clusion of each unit of work. 

The theory of letter-writing is well or- 
ganized into a short discussion of the type 
of problem; the objective for writing; the 
tcne and qualities to be used; the working 
plan; and suggestions for writing. The 
text appears to cut down the verbiage used 
by so many writers of business correspon- 
dence texts and leaves more time for act- 
ually writing business letters. 
BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, by M. Her- 

bert Freeman, J. Marshall Hanna, and 

Gilbert Kahn, New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 494 pp., $2.96; Prac- 

tice Set I, $.88; Practice Set II, $1.72; 

Workbook, Part I, $.96; Workbook, 

Part Il, $.96; Objective Tests, $.48; 

Teacher's Manual and Key—free with 

adoption. 

Bookkeeping Simplified, with accompany- 
ing workbooks, practice sects, objective 
tests, and teacher’s manual and key, is a 
completely new, basic textbook. It pre- 
sents an effective teaching and learning 
program for the full-year high school 
bookkeeping course. 

At the outset, this text presents the fun- 
damental elements of bookkeeping, using a 
balance sheet approach to teach the student 
the “why” and the “how” of debits and 
credits. Then it moves into a_ gradual, 
spiral presentation of the bookkee ving 

m cycle. The complete bookkeeping cycle is 


ION 


presented three times throughout the text, 
with the progressive addition of new proc- 
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esses each time. Every process and routine 
is clearly tied in with an actual business 
situation. And, to make the learning con- 
tinuity even easier, only one proprietor, the 
J. L. Simmons Company, is used through- 
out. 

The book is organized in five parts, 
which in turn are divided into eighteen 
easy - to- handle learning units. The units 
are further subdivided into short, func- 
tional topics. Each topic emphasizes one 
carefully selected phase of instruction. 
Topic headings are numbered and set in 
bold type to comprise an outline for easy, 
orderly presentation. The topics are short 
—four or five pages each, with illustra- 
tions; a small segment of subject matter 
for the student io work with at a time. 

Workbooks, Part I and II, contain all 
the necessary forms correlated with the 
text, plus teaching suggestions and study 
guides. Practice Set I covers in narrative 
form a complete set of transactions in a 
service business for one month. Practice 
Set IT covers, with the use of business pa- 
pers and narrative, a complete set of trans- 
actions in a sales and service business for 
a two-month period. Objective tests and 
a teacher’s manual and key are also avail- 
able. 

The final test of any book of any text- 
book is its use in the classroom. Never- 
theless, the book seems reasonably priced 
and thoroughly teachable. Certainly the 
authors and publishers have put their very 
best efforts into making this a worthwhile 
text. Since an increasing number of high 
school students take only one year of 
bookkeeping, the fact that this text does 
cover most of the topics often reserved 
for the second year is an added feature 
which will interest many teachers. 


CLOCKED PRACTICE WRITINGS, by M. 
Fred Tidwell and Mary L. Bell, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 90 pp., $1.24. 


This collection of timed writings is pre- 
sented in a sturdy cover and spiral binding 
with heavy paper that should take consid- 
erable wear and tear from eager speed 
typists. So that most of the time is spent 
in typing rather than in computing the 
tvped score, each writing has been counted 
for one-, five-, and ten-minute timed writ- 
ings. Complete instructions for using the 
automatic words-per-minute count and an 
index of the writings are provided on the 
back of the front cover. 

The material has been adapted from a 
number of sources—Coronet magazine, The 
I:ternal Light radio program; test materi- 
ols written by Dr. Tidwell for the Royal 
Typewriter Company, Canada; and others. 





PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, by James 
Gemmell and Howard L. Balsley, New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 602 
pp. $4.75. 


This textbook covers the introductory 
aspects of economics in an effort to give 
the student, whether major or nonmajor, a 
relatively complete foundation in the sub- 
ject. It is expected to be particularly use- 
ful for the shorter economics courses in- 
creasingly being taught — one-semester 
courses and one-quarter courses, or courses 
of from 10 to 20 weeks’ duration. In addi- 
tion, many teachers of the full one-year 
course in economics prefer a short text, 
which makes possible bringing the student 
into contact with the original writings of 
the great economists and also with current 
publications of economic importance. 

Considerable attention is given to our 
economic institutions, with descriptions of 
institutions in the economy—and also the 
problems of the American economy—pre- 
sented in historical terms. The historical 
development of our economy is described 
in the first chapters. The history of an 
institution is explained wherever it is 
needed to give a comprehensive understand- 
ing of that institution. 

In these days of public criticism of 
teaching, especially in the studies, 
teachers will welcome the serious and on 
the whole successful effort at objectivity. 
The book avoids advocating statism in any 
form and at the same time does not fall 
back into preaching economic rovalty. 

While both extremes are considered, the 
whole emphasis of the book is upon the 
moderate approach. A final chapter given 
as an appendix and presenting an intro- 
duction to accounting shows an awareness 
of the need for competency in dealing with 
financial statements. The authors must 
obviously realize that they cannot give an 
adequate understanding of the meaning 
and limitation of financial statements. 
Within this limitation they have done a 
good job of coping with an introduction 
to accounting. It is hoped that other 
economic textbook writers will follow suit. 


social 


"DE" DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, Bulle- 
tin 380, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Those not residents of Penn- 
sylvania should send a check for $1.25 
to the Editor, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


In the words of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, “Be- 
cause of the comparative newness of voca- 
tional education in distributive occupations, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
need a manual which outlines basic factors 

(Continued on next page) 
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TRICK 


to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 


with- teachers whose 
job it is to train students | 
to turn out clean origi- 
nals and neat carbons. 


i 
LICKS 


erasing problems—a 
single letter or a word | 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no , 
“ghosts”. 

Easily sharpened by | 
penknife or mechanical — 
sharpener. | 


Look for the EraserStik | 
trademark. {ft isn't an | 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 
less it has the EraserStik 
name on it. 


FREE SAMPLES TO 
TEACHERS for class dem- 
onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead, 


AW.FABER GRASER 








7099 » 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 
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7099B with brush 


(QT) FABER-CASTELL 









ERVICE) O.S.A.7Q99 
C2) 0.8.A. 7099 B 















ALL SERVIC 





TIK GS 









_AW-FaBER EraserS7TiK 







NEWARK 4, N. J. 








and a curriculum which can serve as a 
guide for organizing and administering an 
effectual program. Because of its content, 
this publication should prove to be of espe- 
cial value.” 

This publication is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated manual which includes a 
wealth of material on the description of 
distributive education, the cooperative sen- 
ior high school program, the curriculum, 
and the adult program. In addition, ex- 





cellent sources of further information can 
be found in the appendices which : igges 
types of forms for the training program; 
the preparation of a merchandise manual; 
the use of visual aids; and reference ma- 
terials that might be used. The reicrence 
sources suggested may be used not oly for 
the materials listed but for addition: | ma- 
terials that have been prepared sine the 
references for this handbook were col- 
lected. 

— 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 290 





OFFICE MANAGEMENT CURRICULUM PROBLEM 


Earl A. Dvorak 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Because in many firms office manage- 
ment as a separate function is not per- 
formed by a specialist and because the 
duties and responsibilities of office mana- 
gers vary considerably from firm to firm, 
the problem of constructing the collegiate 
office management curriculum is a real one. 
In a particular business firm, size of firm 
and office force, kind of business oper- 
ation, attitude of top management toward 
office management as a separate function, 
and tradition of office organization all have 
their effect on the status of office manage- 
ment and the duties and responsibilities of 
the office manager. 

Constructing a curriculum that will pro- 
vide graduates with the knowledges and 
skills necessary to be successful office 
managers in many kinds and sizes of busi- 
ness firms is not a matter to be treated 
lightly. However, the matter for the pres- 
ent may be simplified by focusing atten- 
tion on providing a curriculum suitable for 
those graduates seeking employment as 
office managers in firms recognizing office 
management as a separate function and 
employing a person as specialist to per- 
form the function. By doing this, the 
training of office managers should become 
something more than training for super- 
visory or secretarial positions. 

In analyzing office management curricula 
and secretarial curricula at the collegiate 
level, the similarity in the two becomes 
apparent. Are prospective office managers 
misled by enrolling in the office manage- 
ment curriculum? It appears they are if 
their training is little different from the 
training of prospective secretaries. Why 
the overlapping? Is it to attract women 
into the office management program? My 
feeling is that curriculum constructors 
should not be concerned with providing a 
curriculum with a_ secretarial emphasis 
merely to mollify women desirous of en- 
rolling in the office management curricu- 
lum, since the chances of women advanc- 
ing to top-flight office management posi- 
tions are relatively few. (This does not 
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mean that women should be excluded from 
office management curricula—simply that 
through counseling they should learn their 
opportunities of gaining employment as 
top-flight office managers. ) 

A line needs to be drawn between office 
management curricula and secretarial cur- 
ricula and the two kept distinct. The mat- 
ter settles down to this: Is it more im- 
portant for prospective office managers to 
be skilled shorthand writers than to have 
a strong background in engineering ap- 
plied to the office, labor relations and 
problems, management, and personnel ad- 
ministration ? 

It might be highly desirable for pros- 
pective office managers to be proficient 
shorthand writers; however, developing 
the shorthand skill requires a_ sizable 
block of time in the training program. 
As it is, prospective office managers ob- 
tain a mere smattering of knowledge on 
engineering applied to the office and on 
labor relations and problems—both  im- 
portant areas of responsibility of top-flight 
office managers. Lighting; color; layout; 
and systems, procedures, and methods are 
but a few items falling into the classifi- 
cation of engineering applied to the office, 
and all deserve more than cursory treat- 
ment in courses. Still more fortunate are 
those who obtain more than a brief intro- 
duction to office unions and unionization 
of office workers—the advantages and dis- 
advantages. It is an area slighted in pres- 
ent office management curricula. 

If curriculum constructors focus their 
attention upon meeting the needs of pros- 
pective office managers of high caliber, 
then they cannot overlook the long-range 
need—management “know-how.” Office 
managers should possess managerial quali- 
ties, qualities one level higher than those 
required of supervisors. By recognizing, 
too, that office managers are more than 
office supervisors and that they require 
training for managing an important part 
of the company, the office, strides will be 
made in professionalizing office manage- 
ment. 
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ny is it so easy to teac 








the new Royal Standard? 


:.. STANDARD has always been a preferred 
typewriter by teachers and students alike 


because of such features as... 


. scientific positioning of keyboard and con- 
trols, “‘Magic’’ Margin, ‘“Touch Control,’ and 


all the famous Royal advantages. 


But now comes the new Royal Standard, and 


it offers you all these features and several more. 


1. “Magic” Tabulator. A roll of the hand, with- 
out moving fingers from the important guide-key 
positions, activates the ‘‘Magic” Tabulator. 
Speeds teaching of tabulation. 


STANDARD * ELECTRIC - PORTABLE G ‘ 





a Carriage Control. Synchronizes carriage 
speed and type-bar action. A twist of the knob 
adjusts carriage speed for normal typing, or for 


stepped-up speed spurts or columnar tabulation. 


3. Time-saver Top. A Royal exclusive. Press 
button...inside controls all instantly accessible. 
‘Touch Control” within easy reach. Easy-to-get- 
at spools for ribbon changing. 

You can see at once why the new Royal Stand- 
ard is now more than ever the typewriter pre- 


ferred by teachers and students. 


Why not ask for a classroom demonstration? 


Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 


**Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control"’ 





HOLLAND 
PURNASZ 
59 \7-I £ 


save us $125,000 yearly... 
repay their cost every year!’ _ouano FURNACE COMPANY, Holland, Michigan, 


“World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment “’ 


“As the world’s largest installers of 
warm air heating equipment, we depend 
on 36 National Accounting Machines 
for all the accounting of our home office 
and our 500 company-financed branches 


with 7000 employees in 44 states. 
“National Machines permit such flex- 
ibility of operation that Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Sales Analysis, Stock Records, 
Salesmen Accounts, Branch Income and 
Expense Analysis, Branch Payrolls, In- 
dividual Branch Records, Factory Pay- 


roll and many other records are proc- 
essed daily and with great economy. 

“And National Machines’ remarkable 
simplicity of Operation makes it easy to 
train Operators. And easier to keep them 
happy! 

“Our eleven years’ experience with 
National Systems and Equipment leaves 
no doubt in our minds that they are the 
world’s finest.” 


Secretar} 


It pays to install a National System adapted to 
your needs. For Nationals soon pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save, then go on 
year after year returning a handsome profit. 
Thanks to their exclusive combination of time- 
and-money-saving features, Nationals often do 
2/3 of your accounting work automatically. 

Phone your nearby National office today. A 
trained systems analyst will show how much you 
can save with Nationals. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 
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